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PASTORALIA 
Lectures and Missions for Non-Catholics 


The casual contacts that have been set forth must be supplemented 
by something of an organized and systematic nature if the spread 
of knowledge concerning things Catholic is to be assured. The will- 
ingness of outsiders to learn something about the Church is, as has 
been previously stated, perhaps much greater than we imagine; now, 
it is our business to put such information as they desire within easy 
reach. The dissemination of literature has already been mentioned. 
It is, however, totally inadequate. Without previous preparation 
the non-Catholic mind is incapable of appreciating the Catholic point 
of view as expressed in literature." From an indiscriminate distri- 
bution of Catholic books or pamphlets not much can be expected. 
The most potent thing still is the spoken word. It has a directness 
and a pertinence that cannot be rivalled by the printed word. Hence, 
nothing startlingly new or revolutionary can be suggested along 
this line. We have to fall back on the old methods that have been 
tried out and proved themselves admirably adapted to the purpose. 
They were introduced by the Apostles, and have ever since held an 
honorable place in the Church. By these methods the Church has 
grown. They are the living word and personal contact. The out- 
standing feature of these methods is that they are eminently flexible 
and adaptable to all circumstances and exigencies. In lectures and 

1“Viele selbst unserer gebildeten Volksgenossen sind durchaus ausserstande, 
katholische Religionsbiicher richtig zu lesen” (D. P. Hugo Lang, O:S.B., “Zur 
Methodik der Konvertitenfiihrung”). A book cannot do its work unless the mind 
of the reader has been properly prepared to grasp its message. The living word, 
therefore, in our own days has no less importance than in the times of the Apos- 
tles. It is the key that unlocks the meaning of the printed page. Literature is 
effective only in connection with oral and personal teaching. Accordingly, the 
distribution of literature should follow oral instruction and always remain in the 


Closest contact with it. We are somewhat inclined to overrate the power and 
efficacy of printer’s ink. 
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missions we have a concrete application of these methods. By the 
agency of lectures and missions, therefore, we will have to bring 
the Catholic truth to those who are outside of the fold. We mean, 
of course, lectures and missions specially arranged for non-Catholics 
and designed to meet their particular needs. 

In the first place, such lectures and missions must be arranged in 
such a way that they are thoroughly convenient for the non-Catholic 
inquirer as to time and place. As yet nothing more than a mild 
curiosity has been aroused in him, and this motive is not strong 
enough to prompt him to make great sacrifices. Local conditions 
will have to determine in each case which is the most convenient 
place and which the most attractive hour. But it stands to reason 
that in this matter we must not at all consider our own convenience, 
but exclusively that of those whom we wish to reach. A lecture that 
on account of the inopportunity of the time or the inaccessibility ot 
the locality fails to draw an audience is wasted effort and serves no 
purpose. Though this is quite obvious, it is at times overlooked. 
The question of time and place is paramount and must receive the 
fullest attention. 

If the lectures and missions are to draw a crowd, they must be 
judiciously advertised. In the advertising, however, everything that 
savors of the sensational or spectacular is to be avoided. The local 
newspapers, of course, may be used to bring the matter to the knowl- 
edge of the community. In most cases a paid advertisement will 
not be required, as the paper will be glad to print the announce- 
ment as a news item. The majority of papers have a section for 
religious news in which the announcement will find its proper place. 
A bulletin board placed in a conspicuous place near the church, so 
that it will eatch the eye of those that pass, can also do much to make 
the event known. In fact, we have not sufficiently exploited the 
possibilities of the bulletin boards, whilst our separated brethren 
utilize them extensively. Personal invitation by letter is also likely 
to prove very effective. Such invitations ought not to be sent forth 
indiscriminately, but only to those with whom some personal con- 
tact has already been established. They are very appropriate in the 
case of non-Catholic members of Catholic families that belong to the 
congregation. It is well to remember that the effect of a personal 
letter will not always be the same: some will be flattered by the im- 
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plied attention, others will be annoyed and irritated by what they 
regard as an unwarranted intrusion. Hence, psychological insight 
and tact must guide the pastor in making up his mailing list. 

It goes without saying that the efforts of the members of the con- 
gregation should likewise be enlisted. They may be urged to bring 
the matter to the attention of their friends. A Catholic husband 
may induce the non-Catholic wife to attend the lectures, and a Catho- 
lic wife may influence the non-Catholic husband to be present. Con- 
verts unquestionably can be very helpful. Still having many ac- 
quaintances and friends among their former co-religionists, they 
may extend to these a personal invitation to accompany them to the 
instructions. The far-sighted pastor will utilize all these means of 
publicity, and see that they are properly organized and coordinated. 
Only where the ground has been prepared in this elaborate manner 
may we expect a measure of success. At that, for the first arrange- 
ment comparative failure can almost certainly be predicted. In 
spite of all efforts, the first audiences will be rather sparse, but they 
will surely increase if we persist in our endeavors. Slowly the inter- 
est of the community will grow and, as it grows, the attendance 
will correspondingly increase. A fund of optimism that is proof 
against initial disappointments is absolutely indispensable. Several 
successive courses may have to be inaugurated before any note- 
worthy results will be perceived. Between the time of sowing and 
the time of reaping a long interval of patient waiting will intervene. 
Yea, what the Lord said may well happen to us: “That it is one 
man that soweth, and it is another that reapeth.”? For this eventu- 
ality we must be prepared, and must be duly fortified to face it 
courageously. 


LECTURE COURSES 


An essential distinction is to be made between lecture courses and 
missions. They differ radically in aim and form, Whereas the 
latter aim directly at conversion, the former merely purpose to give 
information. This difference of orientation determines both the 
method and the content. The lecturer addresses himself chiefly, if 
not exclusively, to the intellect. He states the truth without its prac- 
tical implications, and does not urge its moral consequences. The 


2John, iv. 37. 
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missioner on the other hand, besides enlightening the intellect, also 
tries to sway the heart and move the will. He emphasizes the moral 
consequences of the truth set forth, because he wishes to bring about 
a decision of the will. He not only convinces but also persuades, 
In concrete cases these sharp lines are not always observed and there 
is much overlapping. 

Since the lecturer is only remotely concerned with conversion, the 
audience which he faces will be of a different type from that before 
which the missioner speaks. To a lecture many would come who 
would refuse to attend a mission, for they do not expect the lec- 
turer to stir up their conscience in an uncomfortable manner or to 
urge any unpleasant duties. The lecturer must stick to this tacit 
bargain unless he wishes to speak to empty seats on the next occa- 
sion. He must be satisfied to have proposed the truth to the best 
advantage. 

This peculiar character of the lecture makes it possible to have it 
in a locality where a mission would be out of place. Ordinarily the 
mission is restricted to the church, since it calls for a distinctly 
religious atmosphere. On the contrary, the lecture can be given in 
a public hall or a theatre. It is in such a neutral place that it should 
be given. It will then attract men who would not think of crossing 
the threshold of a building dedicated to religious purposes. We 
must reckon with existing prejudice and make it easy for every 
one to hear the truth.* Let us carry the torch of truth into the very 
heart of the territory of the enemy and find the most favorable 
strategical points from which it may be made to shine and dispel 
the darkness. 

The topics with which the lecturer deals are different from those 
that constitute the subject-matter of the missionary discourse. The 
former are drawn mainly from the wide field of apologetics, religious 
philosophy and history. If the lecturer touches on the Church, he 
dwells on its remarkable history, its beneficent social effects, and its 
magnificent record in behalf of human civilization. He may show 
how Catholic morality safeguards human dignity and guarantees 
social progress. His exposition moves along these and similar lines. 

8“Dazu miissen Sffentliche Saalvortrage treten, wie sie etwa der Franziskaner 


Holzapfel in Miinchen oder Kaplan Fahsel in grésserem Stil in der Weltstadt 
hielt” (Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Seelsorge, 1927). 
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Lectures of this type will prove veritable eye-openers to many who 
have never heard anything but distorted versions of things Catholic. 
The least they will accomplish is to create a desire for a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with that mighty institution which can look back 
upon such a splendid past and which has been so consistently mal- 
igned. As he progresses, the lecturer will gradually take his hearers 
to higher ground and introduce them to Catholic doctrine, which he 
will unfold, not in fragmentary glimpses, but in its impressive to- 
tality, in its logical coherence and in its harmonious beauty. Such 
a presentation cannot fail to make a powerful impression. The 
trouble is that few outsiders have the opportunity of seeing the 
Church in the right perspective and its doctrine as a well-articulated 
organism. If such a vision were vouchsafed to them, they would 
yield to its triumphant logic and succumb to its inherent charm. 
What Professor von Ruville says of himself would also apply to 
them: “Had the Catholic doctrine as a whole been explained to me, 
just once, twenty or thirty years ago, I believe I should have come 
then immediately into the grip of the same compelling fo.ce to which 
I have had to yield now.”* But they do not know. Well, it is the 
function of the Catholic lecture to remove the ignorance that pre- 
vails with regard to Catholic truth. If ignorance in this respect is 
so widespread and so abysmal, is this not, at least in part, our own 
fault? Says a writer in The Month: “Faith cometh by hearing; 
have they then not heard? If not, it is because the faithful do not 
speak, loudly, clearly, persuasively, continuously.” 

Courses of this kind are particularly desirable in centers of intel- 
lectual life and culture. They are most urgently needed in cities in 
which non-Catholic colleges and universities exist, for even among 
the learned ignorance concerning Catholic doctrine and history is 
not uncommon. Thus, for example, Professor Harnack remarks 
“that the Great Church’s teaching is a tabula rasa for his Protestant 
colleagues in Berlin and elsewhere in Germany.”* In our own coun- 


*“Back to Holy Church” (New York City). 

5W. F. P. Stockley, “Why Don’t They Know?” From the same article we 
quote the following: “ ‘That great Catholic working in men’s souls, that inner 
life of the Church, is unknown to many thinking persons around us,’ said F. von 
Huegel, who met such persons, if any one in England did.” A visit to any one 
of our American temples of learning will quickly convince us that this igno- 
rance is not confined to England and Germany. Certainly, we cannot be indiffer- 
ent to this sad state of affairs. 

*Quoted from “Why Don’t They Know?” 
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try the situation is no better. These courses will also serve the pur- 
pose of fortifying the Catholic students who frequent non-Catholic 
institutions of learning, and who certainly stand in need of a cor- 
rective to the false teaching to which they are exposed.” 

No time need be wasted to prove that these courses must be placed 
in the hands of men who in every respect are equal to the task and 
who can hold their own under all circumstances. If they are not 
backed by genuine scholarship, they will serve to discredit the Catho- 
lic cause. They must also be characterized by modernity in mental 
outlook and terminology, if they are to reach the minds of our con- 
temporaries, for the men of our days do not think in the terms of 
medieval thought or speak the language of the past. 


MISSIONS 


Here we are on familiar ground. Missions for non-Catholics are 
no longer anything new or uncommon. They are the logical and 
natural means of spreading the true faith. Besides possessing the 
highest authoritative approval, they have the sanction of experience." 
Much good has been wrought by their agency and many conversions 


may be justly credited to them. Such missions should be held fre- 


7™Tt seems a truism to say that anyone who is in real touch with modern life, 
and with the part played by Catholics in it, cannot fail to realize the growing 
need of deeper religious and philosophical culture if the Catholic mind is to be 
safeguarded against infection by the principles of merely secular philosophy and 
of unbelief. . . . In German Universities, at least in those with Catholic Facul- 
ties of Theology, the need of Catholic students is provided for in a more or less 
sufficient way: there are Catholic professors of philosophy, and in a number of 
other Universities without a Catholic Faculty, so-called ‘Weltanschauungsprofes- 
suren’—i.e., professorships of Catholic and religious principles—have been erected 
of late years. In Austrian Universities the Catholic Faculties include chairs of 
Christian Philosophy, from which lectures are given, not only for theologians, 
but also for students of other Faculties’ (Dom Daniel Feuling, O.S.B., “New 
Ways of Catholic Formation,” in The Dublin Review, 1928). Cfr. also Rev. 
James Ryay Hughes, S.T.D., “Encyclical ‘Acerbo Nimis’ of Pius X” (Phila- 
delphia ). 

®The approval of missions for non-Catholics comes from two Popes. Leo XIII 
writes: “We think there are very many among you who differ from Catholics 
rather through ignorance than because of any disposition of the will, who per- 
chance, if the truth is put before them in a familiar and friendly manner, may 
more easily be led to the one sheepfold of Christ” (“Testem Benevolentiz,” 
1899). And Pius X is equally outspoken in his praise when he says: “It pleases 
us that they (the missionaries to non-Catholics) show no bitterness in their 
preaching, and their only purpose is a true and complete exposition of Catholic 
doctrines, which methods much more easily open the door of the true faith to 
non-Catholics. For great is the power of truth, and nothing more is required 
to make men love it than to know it intimately” (Letter to Cardinal Gibbons, 
dated September 5, 1908). 
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quently and in many places. In-the course of time they will bear 
abundant fruit.° 

The missioner who conducts missions for non-Catholics must be 
very sensitive to his environment and adapt his discourses to its 
special exigencies. His essential qualifications are a large measure 
of prudence and an abundance of charity. Inordinate zeal, a sharp 
controversial tone, and the assumption of a mien of superiority will 
give offense and do harm. Though the missioner may presume the 
presence of a degree of good will and sympathy on the part of his 
non-Catholic hearers, the mentality of such an audience is essen- 
tially different from that of a Catholic one. This important fact 
must be taken into account if the success of the mission is not to 
be jeopardized. In view of the profound differences that exist 
between a Catholic and a non-Catholic audience, it may be legiti- 
mately concluded that a preacher who has had marked success among 
Catholics may nevertheless not be equally successful among non- 
Catholics. Let us keep the two things apart and remember that 
efficiency depends upon specialization. It is quite true that special- 
ization and division of labor may be carried too far and become 
purely mechanical, but on the other hand it is likewise true that 
they have their rightful function. If ability to deal properly and 
successfully with non-Catholic audiences does not require a special 
gift, it at least calls for very special training. Human beings are 
essentially limited. They are not equally good at everything. Habits 
eminently useful in one field of activity may become actual handi- 
caps in another department. We cannot shed habits at will. Accord- 
ingly, it seems advisable to have different bands of missioners 
for these two kinds of missions. Let those who devote themselves 
to missions for, non-Catholics prepare themselves in a very par- 
ticular manner for this task. Their studies may be shaped towards 
this end in such a manner that the missioners will be able to meet 
all the emergencies that are likely to arise. If the missioner con- 
fines himself to one field, he will gather experiences which in their 
turn will increase his efficiency and add to his skill. 

Before embarking on a mission to non-Catholics the missioner 
should also familiarize himself with the locality in which he intends 


°Cfr. Missions to Non-Catholics in “Alias Oves Habeo,” by Rev. Ambrose 
Reger, O.S.B. (New York City). 
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to labor. Different localities have different mental complexions 
and must be treated accordingly. Even though he does not intend 
to attack them directly, the missioner must know which heresies 
are prevalent in a given section. The same line of approach will 
not suit all occasions. Here we are confronted by a field in which 
standardization is particularly undesirable. To transplant a brilliant 
missioner from a sophisticated city environment to a country district 
may be worse than useless. We need not blink the fact that not 
all missions to non-Catholics have been productive of good. We 
may even go a step further and admit that sometimes a mission 
leaves in its wake misunderstanding, bitter feelings and confusion. 
Whenever this is the case the failure may be attributed to two 


factors: one of these is tactlessness, not at all so uncommon as 
we should like to think; the other is neglect to study carefully the 
local conditions. If the missioner is unacquainted with local habits, 
he will be unable to arouse interest and gain confidence; he will not 
succeed in giving telling force to his argumen‘: and a cutting edge 
to his words. He will waste his energy .n beating the air to no 
purpose. Si parva licet componere ma nis, we may in this con- 


nection refer to the vaudeville comedia': who painstakingly studies 
local conditions before he makes his appearance in a new environ- 
ment. If he did not do this, his allusions would prove irrelevant 
and his jokes pointless. The missioner possesses a far higher 
motive to study carefully the peculiarities of the audience which 
he wishes to win for Christ. 

Not everyone is qualified for this work, which calls for picked 
men and for specialized training. To undertake missions for non- 
Catholics without the proper qualifications and especially without 
the necessary preparation is a presumptuous proceeding, bound to 
result in failure and disappointment. 

CHARLES BRUEHRL, D.D. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE CALENDAR 
By Paut A. McNALLY, S. J. 


Man, almost from his beginning, must have felt a need for some 
method whereby the particular time at which various events took 
place might be recorded. An obvious natural time-keeper was the 
sun, with its regular risings and settings. Yet, so short a measure 
would quickly become tedious when long periods were to be dealt 
with. Perhaps, the orderly succession of the seasons was noticed, 
and their duration of about ninety days each used as epochs of 
reference for events and for the regulation of the task of living. 
A measure of time longer than the day and shorter than the seasons 
was at hand in the regular reappearances of the moon, with its 
various phases. Every 29% days—about one-third of a season— 
brought the moon back with the same appearance. The regular 
variations in the moon’s size—especially with the First Quarter, 
the Full Moon and the Last Quarter—would very naturally give 
rise to divisions of time comprising seven days. That there existed 
a divine revelation relative to the observation of the Sabbath there 
can be no doubt. 

Though there is obviously no way of knowing with certainty, 
it seems highly probable that something like the above-mentioned 
did actually take place; for the earliest systems for time-reckoning 
of which we have knowledge are entirely lunar in their make-up. 
This lunar reckoning, however, presented a serious difficulty in the 
fact that the lunations and the seasons are not commensurate, 
three lunations making only 88% days, as compared with approxi- 
mately 90 days for each season. After only five or six cycles of 
seasons the two methods would be quite out of step. This difficulty, 
doubtless, led to a recognition of the sun, with its higher and lower 
positions in the heavens, as the regulator of the seasons, and to 
various attempts at determining the true period of these gradual 
changes of solar position. The length of the seasonal or tropical 
year—365.242 days—was first measured, and with surprising ac- 
curacy, by the early Egyptians. This fixed natural period the 
Egyptians, arbitrarily, divided into twelve months of 30 days each, 

1033 
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and the 30 days were further divided into three ten-day periods, 
The five extra days—and a sixth day every four years—were re- 
served as festival holidays. In this arrangement we have the first 
recorded solar calendar. 

The Early Roman calendar, the source from which our present 
calendar is remotely derived, indicates that the Roman year was 
taken as 300 days in length, and divided into 10 months. A rem- 
nant of this old arrangement is still to be found in the names of 
some of our months—September, October, November, December. 
A 300-day calendar could not, of course, keep step with a seasonal 
year of 365.242 days; hence extra months were added. Owing to 
a want of knowledge of the exact length of the tropical year, which 
had been splendidly determined by the Egyptians long before, the 
Roman authorities made many futile efforts to solve the difficulty 
of the calendar. At the end of a long list of attempts, a lunar 
calendar of twelve months (or 354 days), with an extra month of 
22 or 23 days every second year, was in vogue when Julius Czsar 
decreed a new calendar for the Empire in the year 46 B.C. The 
accumulated error of the older calendars was allowed for by making 
the year 46 B.C. a long year of 445 days: hence this is known in 
history as “the year of confusion.” The Julian Calendar, thus 
established, was based on a year of 36514 days. There were twelve 
months—the odd months having 31 days, the even months 30 days, 
with the exception of February which had usually 28 days, and an 
extra day every fourth year to take care of the quarter day ac- 
cumulating from each year. The leap years were called Bissextiles, 
because the sixth day after the Kalends of March was counted 
twice. A few other minor changes were made (as in the names of 
the months and the number of days for each), but substantially 
the Julian Calendar as above described remained the same down to 
the time of Pope Gregory XIII. 

For relatively short periods of time the Julian arrangement was 
quite satisfactory, as it was in error only by the small amount of 
0.00776 of a day each year (365.25—365.24224). The effect of 
the error, however, over a long period was to advance the month 
date of the seasonal changes. When the Julian Calendar came into 
use, the vernal equinox occurred on March 25. This was an im- 
portant date in Christian communities, as the Sunday to be dedi- 
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cated to the commemoration of the Resurrection of the Saviour 
was selected according to the time of the full moon falling on or 
next after the vernal equinox. Investigation during the Council 
of Nicea (325 A.D.) showed that the vernal equinox fell that year 
on March 21. It was, therefore, decreed that the official church 
date for the vernal equinox should be March 21, and for the future 
Faster was to be celebrated on the Sunday after the full moon 
falling on or next after March 21. The true vernal equinox, how- 
ever, continued to recede to earlier and earlier calendar dates, and 
from time to time the matter was considered in various General 
Councils (Constance, Basle, Lateran), and finally in the last session 
of the Council of Trent (1563 A.D.). 

To correct the accumulated error of the Julian Calendar and to 
bring the date of the true vernal equinox into agreement with the 
official date (March 21), Gregory XIII in 1582, upon the advice 
of the astronomer Clavius, ordered that the ten days between 
October 4 and October 15 should be dropped—Friday, October 5, 
becoming Friday, October 15. Since the source of the error in the 
Julian Calendar lay in the leap-year rule (an extra day for every 
four years), Gregory XIII further ordered that only those cen- 
tury years were to be considered leap-years that were divisible by 
400, thus dropping three leap years in 400 years. This arrange- 
ment is still slightly in error; but 3600 years must elapse before 
the accumulated error will equal a day. 

All Catholic countries adopted the new Gregorian Calendar at 
once. Much opposition to it, however, was found in all the Protes- 
tant States and in the Eastern Churches. England waited until 
1752 before making the change. By that time it was necessary to 
drop 11 days, and by an Act of Parliament Thursday, September 
3, 1752, became Thursday, September 14. Turkey, Russia, Ru- 
mania, Serbia, and Greece continued using the Julian Calendar 
until very recent times. Turkey made the change in 1917, Soviet 
Russia in 1918, Rumania and Serbia in 1919, and finally Greece 
in 1923. The Greeks, however, introduced a new leap year rule, 
according to which seven leap years will be omitted in goo years: 
“Every year divisible by 4 is a leap year, except that only those 
centuries remain leap years whose century numbers divided by 9 
yield a remainder of 2 or 6.” 
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From the beginning of the present century there have been from 
time to time various proposals made for a modification of the 
Gregorian Calendar, but not until recent years has anything like a 
general movement been attempted. After a number of organiza. 
tions, religious, scientific and especially industrial, had gone on 
record as favoring a reform of the calendar, the subject was recom- 
mended by the International Chamber of Commerce in 1922 to the 
consideration of the League of Nations. A Committee of Inquiry 
was appointed by the League in 1923, and representatives of re. 
ligious groups were requested to inform the Committee on the 
attitude in this matter of the groups they represented. These 
representatives met the Committee at Geneva. Father Gianfran- 
ceschi, S.J., representing the Holy Father, declared himself em- 
powered only to report the proceedings of the meeting, but not to 
voice any Official statement. His private opinion, he added, was 
that there was no dogmatic difficulty in altering the dates of eccle- 
siastical feasts, but in this matter the consent of all bodies concerned 
was to be respected. Professor Eginitis, delegate for the Orthodox 
Churches, reported the attitude of the Ecumenical Patriarch as not 
adverse to the reform, but that a final judgment was contingent on 
a vote of the synod. The English delegate, Rev. E. R. Phillips, 
stated that the Anglican Church was in sympathy with the move- 
ment. A Special Committee of Inquiry was then appointed, with 
instructions to carry on a careful investigation of every phase of 
the problem. This Committee met in May, 1924, February, 1925, 
and June, 1926. Following the last meeting a General Report was 
published. 

The principal objections to the Gregorian Calendar pointed out 
in this report may be listed under three heads: 

(1) Inequality in the length of the divisions of the year. Be- 
tween the length of February and the length of March there is a 
difference of 11 per cent; in the matter of working days, a difference 


of 19 per cent. In some years there is a difference of three days 
in the two half-years, and of two days in two of the quarters of 
same half-year. 


(2) The variation of the number of weeks in a month. Here 
we meet the difficulty that the months are not exact multiples of 
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the weeks. Hence the impossibility of making accurate monthly 
comparisons according to weeks. 

(3) The present calendar is not fixed. The day of the month 
falls each successive year on a different day of the week. Holidays 
connected with particular dates will occupy different positions in 
the week in succeeding years. The dates of periodic events cannot 
be fixed with precision. 

(a) The non-fixity of the Feast of Easter is a special incon- 
yenience. According to the present calendar the date of Easter 
varies over a period of 35 days—March 22 to April 25—and 
occasions a corresponding variation in the dates of the movable 
Feasts. 

It should be noted that these objections are not founded on any 
scientific inaccuracy in the Gregorian Calendar as an adequate 
measure of the true solar year. 

The findings of the Special Committee of Inquiry can be briefly 
grouped as follows: 

(1) A decided public interest in the question was evidenced by 
the 185 schemes for simplification of the calendar submitted for 
consideration. 

(2) Those methods that proposed a change in the length of the 
year—or suggested the introduction of months of considerably 
different lengths, or advocated a change of the names of the months, 
or a change of New Year’s Day—did not receive the approval of 
the Special Committee. 

(3) Three groups of suggested simplification received the 
Special Committee’s approbation: (a) an equalizing of the quarters 
of the year with a minimum disturbance to existing habits and 
customs; (b) a twelve-month year—the months being of 30 or 31 
days; (c) a thirteen-month year—all months being of 28 days. 
The last two proposals embody the principle of “Blank Days” for 
the 365th day in ordinary years and the two extra days in leap-years. 

(4) On the question of the stabilization of Easter the Special 
Committee was in favor of the fixation of a Sunday for the feast, 
and not a date of a definite month. 

Among the letters from different ecclesiastical authorities on the 
subject of the fixation of Easter, listed by the Special Committee, 
one of particular interest is that from the Apostolic Nuncio at 
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Berne, dated March 7, 1924. The Holy See points out that, though 
there may be no objection to such a change from the standpoint of 


dogma, yet only weighty reasons of universal benefit would be 
sufficient for the setting aside of an immemorial custom sanctioned 
by tradition and the Councils of the Church from earliest times. 
The Holy See feels that such a condition does not exist; and, even 
if it be shown that such changes are desirable, the Holy See would 
not proceed to take action until after having heard the opinions of 
the fathers assembled in a forthcoming Ecumenical Council. 

Of the various suggested reforms in the calendar, the one most 
seriously considered at the present time is that proposed by Mr. 
Moses B. Cotsworth. Briefly, the Cotsworth or “International 
Fixed Calendar” advocates a year of 13 standard months, each 
month containing 28 days. This arrangement would take care of 
364 days: the 365th day would be considered a “Blank Day” (an 
extra Sabbath), and another “Blank Day” (or extra Sabbath) 
would be inserted at the end of June in all leap-years. It is sug- 
gested that these extra days be observed as holidays, religious or 
social, according to the individual preferences. 

The point stressed by the supporters of the International Fixed 
Calendar is the uniformity of the several parts of such a time 
measure. Mr. George Eastman, who in this country appears as 
the leading sponsor of the 13-month Calendar, lists in his pamphlet 
“Calendar Simplification” sixteen reasons why the new method of 
time-reckoning would be especially advantageous. These reasons 
emphasize the benefits to all classes to be found in an arrangement 
of the year in periods of 13 months of 4 weeks each. The day of 
the week would always indicate the monthly date—and conversely, 
the monthly date would indicate the week-day name. The month-end 
would always coincide with the week-end, there being no fractions 
of a week left over at the end of a month. All holidays could be 
placed on Mondays with advantage to industry and the workers. 
Easter could be fixed, which would be a benefit to churches, to 
certain industries, and to schools. Women, it is claimed, would be 
specially helped by a 28-day month. The other reasons given have 
to do with advantages to business—the benefits of uniform months 
for comparative account keeping. The list closes with special 
attention being called to the advantage of having all holidays on 
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Mondays. Substantially the same points are given by Mr. Eastman 
in his Saturday Evening Post article, “When Thirteen Months 
Make a Year.” 

Following the recommendation of the Pan-American Union 
meeting of 1928, Representative Porter introduced in Congress a 
joint resolution requesting the President to “propose the calling of 


an international conference for the simplification of the calendar 
or to answer on behalf of the United States an invitation to par- 
ticipate in such a conference.” In this resolution the advantages 
of the 13-month, 28-day calendar are dwelt on at some length. 
In June, 1929, Mr. Sol Bloom, Representative from New York, 
taking as his text the resolution of Mr. Porter, delivered a very 
detailed attack against the proposed change. While objecting, in 
general, to any change in the present calendar, Mr. Bloom specially 
attacks the International Fixed Calendar plan. Under the general 
heading he endorses entirely the minority report of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, given when the advisability of 
a calendar change was under consideration by that body. 


It (the change of the calendar) is one of those propositions 
which, apparently in no way taxing any one nation at the expense of 
another and having no political character which might offend, has had 
an easy launching. It excites the enthusiasm of individuals with mind 
given to logical expression, and once launched readily embraces the 
cordial support of well-meaning people who unthinkingly commit them- 
seves tothe perpetration of a nuisance. Most questions passed by this 
body relate to questions of fact, but this is peculiarly one in which its 
advocates are willing to pronounce themselves offhand, without, we 
believe, duly calculating the implications. 


“Generally speaking, the civilized world does now possess, or is 
rapidly coming to possess, a calendar enjoying substantial uniformity. 
The infliction of a new calendar having radical departures from the 
present, or attempting to improve it, would mean annoyance to millions 
of people, would bring great discomfiture to great sects which view 
the present calendar with religious loyalty, and would offer nothing of 
substantial value in any single business which that business cannot 
enjoy now, if it will. 

“The daily use of the calendar vitally concerns the intimate habits 
and views of vast millions of people in this country. The proposal to 
agitate a reform in the calendar as presented has no popular backing 
worth mentioning. It comes to this chamber with the studied support 
of but few people. A large group has been circularized, and, as often 
happens with catchy ideas, a great many people, many of them of busi- 
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ness prominence, are giving this proposal their indorsement, without 
deep thought . 

_ However cntivaslnatic the proponents of the proposed change may 
seem to be, general business has little interest. Those who wish to use 
a system of accounting other than that based upon the present months 
are now doing so. Business as such should be careful not to intrude 
upon matters peculiarly of private concern as well as being interwoven 
with custom of long standing, unless a change is of transcending im. 
portance to business itself. The Chamber of Commerce can well avoid 
taking any step to commit itself in this matter.” 


From a religious standpoint the objection to the International 
Fixed Calendar has to do especially with the so-called “Blank Days,” 
which abolish the regular sequence of days followed from time 
immemorial. Thus, the last day of December would always be a 
Saturday, and the first day of January would always be a Sunday; 
but between would occur a day without a name, a “Blank Day.” 
The same would happen a second time in leap-years, at the end of 
June. To those who feel that there is something more than human 
in the age-old tradition concerning the sacredness of the First Day 
or the Sabbath, the objection to the International Fixed Calendar 
is very real. This point was stressed by Mr. Bloom: 


Religion is a vital thing in the life of some people, thank 
God, and wherever it exists in earnest and sincere form it is the duty 
of the Government to see to it that it is fostered and encouraged, and 
that no obstacles are placed in the way of those who have conscientious 
scruples. Remember also that the objection to a system which would 
affect the worship of the Sabbath is not basically one that is founded 
on utilitarian consideration; it arises out of a deep religious conviction 
—a conviction for which thousands of earnest souls have suffered in 
past centuries, even accepting martyrdom. Such religious observances 
must not only be tolerated but respected, and it is the duty of my col- 
leagues in the House to thoroughly investigate the effects of changing 
the calendar and to weigh the social and religious harm resultant, as 
against the possible commercial benefits.” 


Ultimately, it seems, the acceptance or rejection of the Inter- 
national Fixed Calendar by any of the larger religious groups must 
hinge upon the determination of a fact. Assuming a divine ordina- 
tion relative to the observance of certain fixed days, are the days 
now bearing the names of Sunday, and the Sabbath, the days 
originally designated? There caz: be no question of the present 
sequence back as far as the introduction of the Gregorian Calendar. 
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With almost equal certainty, the present sequence can be traced to 
the Council of Nica (325 A.D.)—and by a simple argument, of 
considerable strength, to a time still more remote. Religious bodies 
as antagonistic in many respects as the Christian and the Jewish 
would most surely have left some record in history, had either body 
at some time or other departed from a practice considered so im- 
portant by both. We find nowhere such a record. But always, 
the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Sunday follow one another, 
in regular order, down through the centuries. 

On the question of other proposed possible reforms of the 
Gregorian Calendar time alone can give an answer. 








BEWARE OF THE QUANQUAM! 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D, 


I 


In his famous “Letter on Preaching,” St. Francis de Sales 
strongly urged the Archbishop of Bourges to “beware of the 
Quanquam.” What did he mean by Quanquam (Although), which 
he mentioned first among the things to be avoided in respect of 
the style—or what the Saint himself called the “form”’—of 
sermon ? 

Two different answers to this question have been given. One of 
the Saint’s translators, Mr. Eales, places an explanatory footnote: 
“S. Francis means long, rounded phrases.” Another of his trans. 
lators, Father Boyle, citing the authority of the Dictionnaires of 
Littré and Larousse, declares that the Quanguam of the Saint 
“meant the formal introduction to a philosophical or theological 
thesis.” 


It may be that these apparently different answers coalesce prac- 


tically in meaning. Perhaps the Saint wished to indicate that a 
preacher ought to plunge as soon as possible in medias res. One 
obstacle to doing this is a long and wearisome Introduction. Another 
obstacle is an elaborately suspensive structure of sentences which 
causes the keynote of the thought to be sounded only near the 
end of the sentence. The powers of even a trained mind may be 
fatigued by such a style when the composition is printed and can 
thus be read with leisurely attention. A much sadder case will 
be the more or less untrained faculties of those who listen to a 
sermon, and who accordingly must grasp the thought quickly or 
lose it entirely. For our present purpose, we may consider the 
Quanquam in the light of either answer, since its very nature is 
suspensive. 

Why is the word Quanquam (“Although,” or any of its equivalent 
synonyms) objectionable in preaching? A good reason is that it 
makes a suspended or periodic sentence or paragraph. In doing 
this, it holds the meaning in suspense for the listener, who must 
meanwhile keep the introductory phrase or clause in his memory 
while he is awaiting the true subject of the sentence. And besides, 
not seldom does the Quanguam almost insensibly lead a speaker 
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into both undue lengthiness of a sentence and various tantalizing 
involutions of expression. All of this militates against clearness. 

An illustration will justify the Saint’s objection to the Quanquam. 
We may well doubt if his warning ever found a more ideal exempli- 
fication in a post-medieval philosophical dissertation than it does 
in the following sentence which I quote from a printed sermon of 
our own times. The preacher in this instance was not only a 
versatile scholar but an admirably equipped writer as well. This 
deserved tribute may be paid to his memory without any taint of 
flattery, as he is now dead. But the illustration will serve to remind 
us that it is too easy for even a finely cultivated rhetorician to carry 
into the pulpit certain manners or mannerisms of style that may 
sometimes be permitted in an essay but are not suitable for either 
platform or pulpit. Without any danger of wounding feelings, 
therefore, we may contemplate the following utterance: 


“Although the main functions of the Catholic bishopric are in every 
respect the same in all ages and climes, so that St. Paul’s delineation 
of the rights and duties of an Asiatic bishop in the first century, or 
St. Cyprian’s of those of an African bishop in the third, is applicable, 
without the change of an iota, to an American bishop at the present 
day, nevertheless, since we inhabit a world which is in perpetual flux 
and reflux, and never continueth in the same state, the external aspect 
of the episcopate, likewise its opportunities, its difficulties, its line of 
action in dealing with the new problems that constantly arise to con- 
front it, must vary with its ever-shifting environment.” 


Such a sentence might offer little difficulty when addressed ex- 
clusively to an assemblage of priests. The very long and suspended 
sentence could be followed intelligently by minds that have been 
long accustomed to Ciceronic suspensions and involutions, whether 
of style or of argumentation. The allusions to an Asiatic bishop 
of the first century and an African bishop of the third century may 
give no occasion, perhaps, to distracted mental inquiries concerning 
the identification of the bishops thus referred to. Priests are of 
course well aware of the external aspects of the Catholic episcopate, 
of its opportunities, its difficulties, and its necessarily flexible line of 
action in its ever-shifting environment. Considered from our point 


of view, we may have no large quarrel with the form of the sentence. 
A sentence of this kind, however, can hardly fail to cause bewil- 
derment to an ordinary layman. An alert and informed intelligence 
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and a retentive memory are necessary for the task of associating 
the long-deferred subject of the sentence with the predicate as wel] 
as with all the fairly involved matter preceding the introduction of 
the subject. Even where this association might otherwise be suc- 
cessfully accomplished, the allusions to two Saints and two 
bishoprics might easily send the listener’s mind into byways of 
thought and speculation that would ensure neglect of the gram- 
matical and rhetorical mechanism of the sentence, with the inevitable 
result of a wholly bewildered mind. 

We shall, therefore, take to heart the counsel of St. Francis de 
Sales. We shall try to make our sentences direct and, ordinarily, 
rather brief. In a cool revision of our written sermon we shall 
keep this point in mind. If we find that we have indulged, albeit 
only moderately, in periodic constructions, we shall doubtless reform 
The in- 
volved periodic sentence quoted above would have lost none of its 
argumentative force and would have gained in easier intelligibility 
if it had been split up into a series of brief statements made in 
direct form, somewhat as follows: 


our thoughts and put them into several brief sentences. 


Although the main functions 
of the Catholic bishopric are in 
every respect the same in all 
ages and climes, so that St. 
Paul’s delineation of the rights 
and duties of an Asiatic bishop 
in the first century, or St. 
Cyprian’s of those of an African 
bishop in the third, is applicable, 
without the change of an iota, 
to an American bishop at the 
present day, nevertheless, since 
we inhabit a world which is in 
perpetual flux and reflux, and 
never continueth in the same 
state, the external aspect of the 
episcopate, likewise its oppor- 
tunities, its difficulties, its line 
of action in dealing with the 
new problems that constantly 
arise to confront it, must vary 
with its ever-shifting environ- 
ment. 


The main functions of the Catho- 
lic bishopric are in every respect the 
same in all ages and climes. St. Paul 
described the rights and duties of an 
Asiatic bishop in the first century. 
St. Cyprian did likewise for an 
African bishop in the third century. 
Both descriptions are applicable, 
without the change of an iota, to an 
American bishop at the present day. 
But we inhabit a world which is in 
perpetual flux and reflux, and never 
continueth in the same state. This 
fact does not alter the rights and 
duties of a bishop, but it does alter 
the external aspect of the episcopate, 
likewise its opportunities, its difficul- 
ties, its line of action in dealing with 
the new problems that constantly 
arise to confront it. All these things 
vary with the ever-shifting environ- 
ment. 
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The long single sentence has been split up into seven shorter 
ones. The Quanquam, with all its implications, allusions, suspen- 
sions and resulting strain upon our minds, has been simplified 
through the omission of the Quanquam itself. The seven sentences 
are both brief and direct. The whole argument becomes easily 
intelligible in spite of the learned allusions to the descriptions, by 
St. Paul and St. Cyprian, of the rights and duties of a Catholic 
bishop, whether in Asia or in Africa, whether of the first century 
or of the third. 

The warning of St. Francis de Sales is always timely. The 
sermon I have quoted from above was preached less than a score 
of years ago. Its author was a most scholarly priest and a com- 
petent wielder of the Queen’s English. I could give examples from 
other sources of more recent date. One volume of sermons pub- 
lished about ten years ago would alone furnish many illustrations 
of briefer Quanquams that might nevertheless have been happily 
simplified. Beware of the Quanquam! The advice is excellent. 


II 


The advice, however, could perhaps be made more modern in 
appearance if it were phrased thus: ‘“‘Make your sentences brief 
and direct.” For even where the Quanquam is not found, the mere 
length of a sentence may prove so fatiguing to ordinary listeners 
as to make its whole purport obscure to their minds. But another 
danger confronts the preacher in the construction of a long sentence. 
Not only will his hearers tire of its length, but he himself may get 
a wee bit tangled up in its meshes. 

A striking example of this truth came to me whilst reading one 
of Newman’s Oxford University Sermons. It is entitled: ‘“Con- 
test Between Faith And Sight.” The puzzling sentence occurs in 
the very long initial paragraph occupying nearly two pages (pp. 120- 
122) in the Rivington edition of 1887. In order to make clear 
to my readers the danger of which I am speaking, the sentence in 
question must be quoted in full: 


“The world witnesses to an untruth, which will one day be exposed; 
and Christ, our Lord and Master, is the ‘Amen, the faithful and true 
witness,’ who came into the world ‘by water and blood,’ to ‘bear witness 
unto the Truth’; that, as the many voices of error bear down and over- 
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power the inquirer by their tumult and importunity, so, on the other 
hand, Truth might have its living and visible representative, no longer 
cast, like the bread, at randon on the waters, or painfully gained from 
the schools and traditions of men, but committed to One ‘come in the 
flesh,’ to One who has an earthly name and habitation, who, in one 
sense, is one of the powers of this world, who has His train and retinue, 
His court and kingdom, His ministering servants, bound together by 
the tie of brotherly love among themselves, and of zeal against the 
Prophets of error.” 


I have italicized the words that puzzled me for quite a time 
while I was reading all this long train of thought enshrined in a 
very long paragraph. The word “representative’’ comes immedi- 
ately before “no longer cast, like the bread, at random on the 
waters.” But this representative was the One to whom much 
reference is later made in the same sentence; and of course it could 
not be that it was He who should not be cast, like the bread, at 
random on the waters. No, it was Truth that no longer should 
thus be cast on the waters. And the context ought to have been 
corrected to read: “Truth, no longer cast, like the bread, at random 
on the waters, or painfully gained from the schools and traditions 
of men, might have its living and visible representative, might be 
committed to One’”’ etc. 


Now, if the original context could—as it in fact did—puzzle an 
intentionally careful reader, it is fair to suppose that it might easily 
have puzzled even its Oxfordian hearers. But note in addition 
the unpleasant repetition—unpleasant even if not confusing—of 
the word “one” in the sequence: “committed to One ‘come in the 
flesh,’ to One who has an earthly name and habitation, who, in 
one sense, is one of the powers of the world.” If the long sentence 
had been split up into several shorter ones, doubtless Newman's 
revising eyes would immediately have noted both infelicities which 
I have pointed out here. Or rather say that he could hardly have 
been guilty of the infelicities had he originally striven to make his 
sentences brief. 


In writing the Preface to this Third Edition of the University 
Sermons, Newman declares that the discourses were first published 
just as they were preached, except for some verbal corrections. He 
does not now wish to alter them, save to indicate in bracketed foot- 
notes “certain faults which are to be found in them, either of 
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thought or of language, and, as far as possible, to set these right.” 
By the word “language” here, Newman doubtless means accurate 
expression of his thought, and not rhetorical finish. We are never- 
theless left wondering if even his lynx-eyed vigilance in respect of 
rhetorical clarity of expression may not have noted—so long-drawn- 
out is the music of his thought in this particular sentence—the 
really confusing first instance I have cited, and the jarringly un- 
pleasant second instance. 

I have cited the great name of Newman to illustrate how a master 
of English prose may get bogged in a very long sentence. It is 
proper to add that a long sentence may be fatiguing although 
rhetorically correct. It is a habit into which we may easily fall— 
this endeavor to cram too many things into a single receptacle. 
From a recently published volume I quote: 


“In order to encourage all to approach with confidence to the throne 
of Mary and obtain a share of those wonderful riches and treasures 
which as our all-powerful Queen she possesses and as our dearest 
Mother she is ever anxious to bestow upon us, the Church has instituted 
a special festival for the encouragement and consolation of all poor 
sinners who might otherwise, from the consciousness of their misery 
and unworthiness, fail to realize the greatness of Our Lady’s power 
and the immense depth of her love and compassion in favor of even 
the worst amongst us.” 


I have patiently counted ninety-seven words in this sentence, five 
subjects and still more predicates. And as the mentality of our 
hearers may not exceed—at least in spots—the mentality of children 
in school, we shall be ordinarily well-advised to speak in short sen- 
tences. The finest intelligences will not quarrel with us for thus 
speaking, and the slow of wit will be encouraged to give us better 
attention. 





SEX INSTRUCTION 
By James J. Watsu, M.D., Px.D. 


VII. Eliminating Sex Incitements: The Dance 


Very probably the most dangerous sex incitements in our day 
are connected with the modern dance. Dancing is an instinctive 
form of exercise among mankind, and even the most primitive 
peoples have always indulged in it and developed it to some extent 
at least for the expression of various kinds of feeling. The satis- 
faction produced by the rhythmic motion, like the rhythm of music 
itself, is probably connected in some way with the heart beat, and 
represents one of nature’s ways of bringing about such bodily 
exercise as is necessary for proper muscular development and tone 
and for the maintenance of bodily health. Children take to it and 
have an inclination to invent various forms of it without any 
teaching. The disturbance of the equilibrium sense that goes with 
the turnings connected with dance movements represents a very 
early experiment with our natural powers of equilibrium that 
children rather like to indulge in, though sometimes it makes them 
dizzy. The equilibrium sense has proved very valuable for flying 
now that aviation is more or less an accomplished fact, though 
before there did not seem to be much use for it except possibly 
in swimming. It is probable, however, that there is in connection 
with the whirling movements of the dance a certain sense of 
levitation or levigation resembling flight or at least the dreams of 
flying which practically all of us have some time during life. 

When dancing is conducted without personal contact, it is not 
only a very beautiful thing expressive of some of the deepest 
emotions within the heart, but is also beneficial because of its power 
to induce a healthful tiredness and to use up the surplus energy 
that youth is likely to have unless it is occupied with one of the 
harder occupations. It may be and often is one of the best safe- 
guards against sex incitement. The Irish folk dances and especially 
the “breakdown” as it is called (in which young men and young 
women danced each other down, that is, danced on and on until 
they were tired out and had to sit down from sheer exhaustion), 
as well as the Scotch highland fling and most of the old folk dances 
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of the European peoples, undoubtedly represented a safety valve 
for sex emotion and proved beneficial rather than harmful in any 
sense of the word. Not infrequently the dance represented 
spontaneous expressions of religious emotions. Curiously enough, 
religion and the dance have many associations that are very inter- 
esting. David danced before the Ark of the Covenant, and in the 
medieval period, as is true in Spain even today, there was dancing 
with church services. The altar boys used to dance during Bene- 
diction in the Cathedral of Seville, keeping time with castanets. 

The relation between religion and the dance is sometimes rather 
surprisingly revealed. It comes over people in whom it might be 
least suspected that any such appreciation would exist. A story is 
told of the visit of Fanny Ellsler, the Viennese dancer to this country 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, which exemplifies this 
very interestingly. Strange as it may seem to our generation, 
Fanny created quite a furore among the descendants of the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans in Boston at a time when the New England pundits 
were supposed to be quite above anything like enjoyment of an 
exhibition of dancing. It is said that Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Margaret Fuller were sitting next to each other during Fanny’s 
first appearance in Boston. They were supremely interested and 
manifestly, as the sequel shows, very deeply touched by her rhythmic 
expressions of emotions in the body. When it was over, Margaret 
Fuller turned to Emerson and said to him: “Ralph” (if even 
Margaret Fuller can be presumed to have used any such familiarity 
as that to Emerson, who was looked upon as almost a special mes- 
senger from on High in the New England of those days), “this 
is poetry.” “Margaret,” said Emerson (familiar in his turn), “this 
is religion.’”” The story is, I believe, well authenticated. It serves 
to show what the dance may mean even to such transcendental 
souls. 

However, the modern dance, with its intimate contact of bodies, 
especially now when the scant clothing of young women leaves 
them so slightly covered, is entirely a different thing from these 
old-fashioned dances. During the past century since the invention 
of the polka and the development of the waltz and its successors, 
each of which has made personal contact of the dancers more in- 
timate, the embraces of the dance have become quite inevitably a 
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source of serious sex incitement. When Byron wrote his poem to 
the waltz, which characterizes it very strikingly, he probably knew 
as well as anyone could all that it might mean. When the Church 
originally forbade it, the feeling was that it was entirely too danger- 
ous to be permitted. When the Church prohibition of round dances, 
as they were called, first came out, two young military officers under 
the auspices of whose organization a dance had been arranged, 
applied to the Archbishop of Paris for permission to have waltzing 
at their entertainment, assuring him that it was beautiful and 
graceful in its movements, wonderful exercise for young folks, and 
charming in its rhythmic expression of human emotions. The 
archbishop asked to see a sample of it, and the young officers 
danced it for him. He was quite taken with it, and said that it 
amply fulfilled their claims, and that he would be very glad indeed 
to permit them to have waltzing at their entertainment, provided 
only that the young men would waltz with the young men and the 
young women with each other. They would have all the benefit 
of the exercise, all the cultivation of grace and rhythmic movement, 
and there would be nothing that could possibly be objected to. 

Gradually the church ban against the propinquity of young folks 
in dancing fell into disuse, though there is still a feeling in a great 
many minds that it is an extremely dangerous practice. It must 
not be thought that this danger is recognized only by elderly church- 
men or even old-fashioned and somewhat antique physicians, or 
that they alone have a reaction that would ban such dancing. The 
surprise is to find how many people who are deeply interested in 
young folks, and who want as far as possible to safeguard them 
from the more serious dangers in life, are strenuously opposed to 
the intimate contacts of the modern dance and do not hesitate to 
proclaim publicly its serious dangers. The Germans, who in recent 
years have been giving special attention to the evils of sex indul- 
gence and who have been trying to secure prophylaxis, have em- 
phasized the necessity for care in this matter. The Diisseldorf meet- 
ing to which we have referred in the earlier articles of this series 
had many references to this. 

It must not be thought, however, that they are the only ones who 
have dwelt on the dangers of the dance as incitement to sex feelings. 
Here in this country attention has been called over and over again 
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to the dangers associated with dancing. In his volume, “Church 
and Community Recreation” (The. Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1924), Albert Ben Wegener, lecturer and director of recrea- 
tion at the Drew Theological Seminary, who has been for some 
thirty-five years a director of recreation in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and other groups, and who has been a professor 
at a prominent theological seminary for a dozen of years, went so 
far as to say: “Without doubt the hardest problem in recreation 
with which the Church has to deal is promiscuous social dancing. 
Nothing appeals more to young people generally than the pastime 
itself and not the evils that accompany it. If all high-minded girls 
fully understood the nature of the pitfalls associated with dancing, 
conducted as a business for profit, or in mixed company with stray 
partners, they would not subject themselves or young men to these 
temptations. But it is impossible to discuss fully in public or in 


print the nature and effects of these evil appeals, and few would 
believe the truth if it were told them.” 

He quotes the expressions of other men in order to make it clear 
that it is no fanaticism on his part that causes him to use such strong 
expressions. A number of directors of community recreation and 


city playgrounds have been equally emphatic in the matter. Here 
for instance is a striking example of a similar state of mind to that 
of Mr. Wegener: “Dancing will always be a critical matter. I 
speak especially of the dance in which the boy holds his partner. 
‘Hands off’ is a wise old rule. Physical contact marks a danger line, 
and the late developments of this kind of dancing go far to justify 
the fears of those who have always set their face against it. The 
danger that rhythm gives to dancing is the danger that attends it 
everywhere—breaking down the barriers of personality, and leaving 
the individual open to the suggestion of time and place and com- 
pany” (Joseph Lee). 

Another of these recreational directors, Mr. S. E. Bock, is equally 
emphatic. He said: “From the health and artistic standpoints it 
is of the least value. Statistics show that more people go wrong 
through this agency than any other. Commercialism has appreciated 
the strength of the primitive instinct, and has turned it into gold 
without bothering about its educational value or guarding youth 
from excess.” 
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The care that has to be exercised is very well illustrated by the 
fact that, when dances are held in hotels, it has been found advisable 
to have room keys deposited at the office with the understanding 
that they shall not be taken out until general preparations are being 
made to go home. Mr. H. O. Berg suggests certain practical rules 
for the safeguarding of the dancers. When stringent regulations 
of this kind have to be enforced, it is easy to understand the serioys- 
ness of the dangers dreaded: “Allow no one to leave the building 
for smoking or refreshments (drink). Do not permit improper 
holding or positions of the body. Have a floor committee, badged 
with authority, who are to warn on the first offense and expel on 
the second. Allow no music of a sensual rhythm. Watch very 
closely the conduct of the young people during intermissions. Keep 
all class and cloak rooms locked. Have no general introductions; 
acquaintance should be made in the usual legitimate manner. Allow 
no dancing after athletic events or ball games. The social director 
should be in constant watchful attendance.” 

If it is felt that so much care is needed, it is easy to understand 
how thoroughly these men recognize the suggestive tendencies of 
dancing. They feel that the rhythm of the music, the movements 
of bodies in close proximity, the excitement of the occasion and the 
example of others round them so arouse the sex feelings of young 
folks that they may easily be tempted to the commission of acts 
of sexuality if any opportunity occurs. 

It is not only the Y.M.C.A. directors or recreational guides 
associated with church recreation who thus condemn dancing. It 
might possibly be thought that a certain Puritanic intolerance of 
Methodistic inhibitionism affected these men, and that their opinions 
were not to be taken as representing anything except their own 
exaggerated views. Some years ago, however, a group of dancing 
masters and professional teachers of the dance used even stronger 
expressions with regard to the effect upon young folk of the modern 
dancing. A series of articles in which prominent dancing instruc- 
tors in various parts of the country expressed their opinions on 
jazz music and the dancing that went with it, appeared in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal half a dozen years ago. Here are a few of 
these opinions as they have been quoted by Wegener in his book 
already cited : 
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“F, T. Bott, Dayton, O.: ‘The dance is a worse evil than the saloon 
used to be, because it affects our young people especially. Unlike liquor, 
a great deal of the harm done is not gradual, but direct and immediate. 
Jazz music makes a purely sensual appeal and calls out low and rowdy 
instincts. All dancing masters know this to be a fact. We have seen 
the effect of jazz music on our pupils.’ 

“A. J. Weber, Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘If jazz is not side-tracked, there 
will soon be a national law in force prohibiting all public dancing.’ 

“J. L. Guyon, Chicago, Ill.: “Let us abolish jazz music! Abolish 
the fox trot, one step, toddle, shimmy, or any form of dancing or 
position that permits the gentleman to walk directly in front of his 
partner. Dancing has become a greater menace than liquor, segregated 
vice, or the brothels, from which much of it sprang.’” 


The report of the Committee of Fourteen in New York City 
with regard to the night clubs and cabarets shows that these have 
become hotbeds of vice in which the young are brought into con- 
tact with vicious women, and in which temptations to sexual divaga- 
tions abound. This Committee of Fourteen is a non-partisan 
organization composed of Jews, Catholics and Protestants, which 
for twenty-five years has devoted itself to the suppression of com- 
mercialized prostitution in New York. Over and over again the 
Committee has seen commercialized vice pushed into the background, 
suppressed to a considerable extent, and then coming back in various 
devious ways where it might be least suspected. The night club 
and the “speakeasy,” they find, have now become the particular 
instruments of vice, and under the euphemistic title of “hostesses” 
young women are once more drafted into the ranks of prostitution. 
The great majority of prostitution violations found by the Com- 
mittee’s staff of investigators were discovered to occur in connection 
with the night clubs and speakeasies. 

Young folks are tempted to go to these places apparently with 
the thought that they represent the opportunity for a good time 
while eating and drinking and dancing, but out of nearly four 
hundred night clubs and speakeasies which were investigated, nearly 
99 percent were found to be definitely identified with prostitution. 
More than half of the hostesses made damaging admissions as to 
their own characters, knowing that otherwise the evidence that would 
be brought against them by the Committee might prove more 
damaging. More than five hundred women were found in these 
places, but not regularly employed there, who made similar ad- 
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missions. These clandestine night clubs and speakeasies are 
steadily permeating every section of the city and have assumed 
many different forms. Underneath what seems to be only light. 
hearted amusement and gaiety, there is an undercurrent of vice and 
temptation for youth of both sexes, the opportunity for which js 
afforded by the temptations of the dance. 

Police Commissioner Whalen of New York City pointed out that 
the report of the Committee of Fourteen deals with the year 1928, 
and that since then hundreds of night clubs have been closed by the 
police. He believes that, while there may be a tendency for vice 
to be on the increase because of the clandestine sale of liquor due 
to the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act, he does not 
think that vice is actually increasing. It is simply that, the oppor- 
tunity having been afforded, vice is a temptation for young folks 
that keeps coming back constantly in some masked form or other, 

In connection with teas and dances at hotels, dancing becomes 
readily a serious source of temptation. As is easy to understand, 
not as many young men as young women are available for these 
functions, because so many of the young women have almost nothing 
to do in the afternoons while the young men are occupied. Some 
of the hotels provide dancing partners, and then there are various 
dancing establishments in which young folks are brought together. 
Under these circumstances it is easy to understand what an impor- 
tant role the dance plays in sex incitements. The very atmosphere 
of these places—warm and stuffy, ill-ventilated, reeking with per- 
fume and often with a complication of hip flasks or bootleg liquor— 
adds to the seductiveness of the situation and takes away to a very 
great extent the power of self-control. 

There is a group of “lounge lizards” who make it their business 
to meet the daughters of well-to-do families and do everything they 
can to get them into their power. Marriages can be readily followed 
by divorce, but in the meantime substantial sums of money can be 
obtained so that the modern dance has become a serious complication 
in social life. There is no doubt at all that it is the sex element in 
it that makes it so attractive. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By THE Rev. FATHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


X. Always Something Definite 


The pastor maintained that, though very few lay people keep 
the strict law of the Church with regard to fasting, a goodly number 
of them could and would keep the ecclesiastical fast if they were 
properly instructed and coached. His assistant told me that one 
year, after a stirring sermon by the pastor, he found a surprisingly 
large number of people living up to the letter and the spirit of the 
Lenten fast. I am going to condense here several discussions on 
health and fasting at which I was present and took some part. 


P.—I love to repeat striking phrases in order to hammer home 
the ideas behind them. You have often heard me say—and my people 
have heard it even oftener—that the laws of health are automatic. 
Whether we break them knowingly and deliberately or unwittingly, 
we pay the penalty in pain and disability. We are usually much 
more concerned about getting rid of the consequences of our sins 
of self-indulgence than we are about conquering ourselves by avoid- 
ing the things which are followed by painful consequences. [If it 
were not for pain and disability, we should disregard all irksome 
laws of health without any compunction. Even so we are quite 
willing to take medicines that will deaden pain and force the func- 
tions of the body rather than avoid the things that ordinarily result 
in pain and disability. We hardly ever deny ourselves anything 
that we want and can get. If we do deny ourselves anything, it is 
usually under some kind of pressure and utterly without a generous 
and virtuous motive. All our instincts are for pleasure and for 
self-indulgence, which grow ever stronger if we do not fight them 
with a deliberate motive. Our desire for food, if not intelligently 
measured and curbed, develops into a false appetite. It grows by 
what it feeds on. It misleads and deceives. If we do not satisfy 
its cravings, we feel uncomfortable for some time. It cries for 
things like an unreasoning baby. We give it what it cries for, 
and then suffer for it. Reason ought to step in and guide us, but 
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reason is at a disadvantage against cravings that have become 
imperious by indulgence. The food appetite has now become 
blind and wild passion. 

A.—If we only always knew what is good for us and had the 
sense and the strength for the necessary self-control! 

P.—Sensuality is hard to rule and to repress. If you want to 
master your appetite, you have to begin with a definite resolution 
and then do violence to yourself in order to keep it. And you have 
to make a virtue out of it, because without a high sustaining motive 
you are not likely to keep such a resolution. 

A.—If a little natural self-indulgence is so very serious, what 
will become of us and of the majority of mankind? Perhaps we 
ought to stress this thing a little more in our preaching and begin 
to train our young people in school to self-denial and to some 
mastery of their appetite. This reminds me of a Greek sentence 
which I had to write one hundred times when I was caught one 


morning eating candy in class. And then for a month, every 
morning immediately after prayers, I had to recite this sentence: 
Tactpés zeip® Goav jviav kpateiv (Ever strain yourself to keep a 


tight rein on your appetite). I have profited by that punishment. 

P.—I remember that line. It is from Menander. There is a 
passage in Euripides defining the things which become a gentleman 
and denote the man of mental and moral culture: “I know all that 
becomes a well-bred man: to be silent when needful, and to speak 
when speech is safe and proper; to see what I ought to see and, 
when occasion calls, to close my eyes; and to control my appetite.” 
Note well that last-mentioned virtue of the gentleman. 

I have succeeded, I believe, in impressing my people with the 
importance of doing some violence to their appetite by fasting, 
because it is a fearfully responsible thing to shorten one’s life by 
continued self-indulgence. It is a particularly serious matter for 
us priests, with our education and vocation, to make ourselves half 
unfit for our work by sensual excesses, and perhaps altogether unfit 
when we should be at our best intellectually and spiritually and able 
to do our most effective work as priests. Some of us keep late and 
irregular hours, waste our talents, make little or no preparation for 
our teaching and preaching, and slight the work which we were 
educated and ordained to do, and in doing which we should be very 
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happy: It is humiliating to confess, but it is true that no common 
workman could neglect his work and get away with it as some of 
us sometimes do. A little definite self-discipline in one thing would 


help us all along the line. 
A—Perhaps it would be best for most of us if we had to live 


and work under more pressure, and under conditions that would 
make us hustle more than a little more. The love and fear of God 
and the assurance of a finer and purer happiness seem not to have 
enough motive force in them for all of us. 

P.—It would also be a good thing for some of us if we had a 
little less money to spend on ourselves. We do too little serious 
studying and reading. We do not fast if we can find a half-decent 
excuse for dispensing ourselves. We eat too much at a meal and 
then feel groggy and unfit for anything but sleeping. We are often 
freshest after hard work and a scanty meal. When our growing 
period is over, we should begin to eat by strict rule and measure. 
We should avoid eating out of our regular time. Some will say 
that it is too much to expect of a man to live parsimoniously and 
abstemiously when he can live well, but I say with the old philos- 
opher and poet who wrote: 


Dura aliquis precepta mea vocet! Dura fatemur 
Esse; sed ut valeas multa dolenda feres. 


“Hard precepts these, one says; I own they are hard, but to gain 
and keep health you must bear much hardship and even pain.” 

A.—All true enough, but I do not believe that with all your 
quotations and fine eloquence you could ever, with such preaching, 
make much of an impression on young people, or even on those 
who are no longer young. They all love the pleasures of the table. 
Eats! This is the first-thing they think of much of the time. 
Feed them well and they are satisfied. Perhaps Byron was right 
in his cynical lines : 

“All human history attests 


That happiness for man—the hungry sinner !— 
Since Eve ate apples, much depends on dinner.” 


P.—Therefore, all the more it is necessary for us to hold up and 
to preach an ideal of temperance. We do not preach this enough. 
We do not like it ourselves and, therefore, we avoid it. The neces- 
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sity of some fasting for our physical good and for our spirituaj 
well-being is rarely put before our people in a convincing manner. 
I know from my own experience in this parish that it is possible 
to get many people to practise some temperance at table and to do 
some real penance by mortifying their appetite. Self-denial in little 
definite points leads them on to greater and harder things and has 
a stimulating religious effect on them. 

A.—Your experience against my ignorant assertion! I would 
not deny that people with some faith will respond to the right 
spiritual stimuli. 

P.—They certainly will, but you have to begin with comparatively 
easy things. And you must begin with yourself. You will never 
understand and feel the necessity and the benefits and the satis. 
factions of fasting if you do not try it out on yourself. You can 
never speak of it with conviction and feeling and persuasiveness 
until you have gone through its discipline and know its results from 
first-hand experience. Shakespeare says: ‘Thou canst not speak 
of what thou dost not feel.” 


A.—Quite true again. I used to have difficulties with fasting. 
The physician whom I consulted told me not to attempt fasting 
because I was underweight and suffered from headaches when | 
fasted. Though I followed the generous diet which he prescribed 
for me, I did not gain in weight and my headaches continued. In 
despair I tried fasting. Though I still got the headaches, I slowly 
gained in weight and gradually the headaches became less frequent 
and less troublesome. I learned to chew my food better and to eat 
more slowly. And I resisted all food cravings between meals. Now 
headaches no longer trouble me. When I told the physician, he 
shook his head and admitted that doctors are not infallible in their 
diagnosis and directions. I believe firmly that, if we used a little 
more of our God-given sense, persisted long enough in experiments, 
and disciplined our stomach, most physical ailments or maladjust- 
ments would right themselves without medical interference. No 
doubt, imagination and plain gluttony—a very common thing— 
cause ailments which are often harder to correct and to cure than 
ailments that are not directly of our own making. 

P.—Without a doubt. For the man who does not have to do 
hard manual labor our present abstinence and fasting regulations 
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do not demand much more than ordinary temperance in eating. 
Ecclesiasticus, xxxvii. 34, says: “By surfeiting many have perished, 
but he that is temperate shall prolong life.”” Overload the stomach 
with food and you overtax the assimilating functions and make 
the body and the mind sluggish. Some bodies can stand more 
without breaking down, but an overfed body is always a poor in- 
strument to work with and a hindrance to the operations of the 
soul. Gluttony is sure to do serious damage sooner or later, and 
mostly irreparable damage. 

A.—Yet, temperance in eating is terribly hard. Sit down to a 
table stocked with choice food, well cooked, well served, and it re- 
quires more than ordinary virtue to fast or to be strictly temperate. 

P.—Therefore, when you can dictate the menu, use good sense 
and consider your weakness. It is still virtue if you forbid such a 
temptation admission to your table. It is not so simple a matter 
if you eat at a common table which, to give no one a reason for 
murmuring, must be reasonably well furnished. In such a case 
about the only effective self-protection, if there is any, against 
undisciplined self-indulgence is the fixed practice of determining 
beforehand the amount and the kind of self-denial. It is not an 
easy thing to do, but there is little hope for us in the line of tem- 
perance and of virtuous self-discipline if we do not make a definite 
resolution and attach a definite self-denying sanction or penance to it. 

A.—Good enough, but if I do not keep the resolution itself, the 
chances are small that I will afflict myself with any considerable 
punishment for it. 

P.—If you had a religious motive in making the resolution and 
in attaching a proper sanction to it and then broke the resolution 
ina moment of weakness or of forgetfulness, you will, if you are 
at all in earnest, impose the predetermined penance on yourself. 
Without a religious motive no resolution is safe if the temptation 
to break it is strong enough. 

A.—Too much for an ordinary man like myself. What differ- 
ence does it make in the end if you die a little sooner? It will be 
all the same in a hundred years. And you will escape a lot of 
responsibility for a lot of life and of sins. 

P.—It does make a lot of difference. Consider well that you 
cannot escape responsibility for failing to do as much and as good 
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work as you might have done with your talents and education and 
graces. Your friends may say: “What a pity! He was a good 
man and so talented and able. He was just about qualified, by his 
knowledge and experience, to do his very best work. However, 
God was satisfied and called him. God does not need anyone of 
us.” All this is specious talk. When you arrive at the gates of 
eternity before your proper time, you will, humanly speaking, hear 
the question: “What are you doing here? You have not yet done 
your work. If you had taken care of the body which God gave 
you for doing your work, you might have lived twenty more years 
and done much meritorious work for the glory of God.” 

A.—Really, it does seem a serious matter if a priest dies through 
his own fault when he should be in his intellectual and spiritual 
prime. Unless he wore himself out working for the cause of Christ, 
he will have no valid excuse before God. If he shortened his life 
by persistent intemperance and self-indulgence, I should not like 
to be in his place at the judgment. 


P.—Therefore, watch and pray and fight. In my own experience 
the semper aliquid certi has been a great help, and the tantum pro- 
ficies quantum tibi ipsi vim intuleris has kept me fighting. I also 
get much help from such sentences of the Scriptures as this: “He 
that rejecteth wisdom and discipline is unhappy: and his hope is 
vain and his labors are without fruit and his works unprofitable.” 
Among the many kinds of real self-discipline the regulation of the 
appetite is one of the most important, because it is so far-reaching 
in its effects. Perhaps Seneca had this in mind when he wrote: 
Quo stbi quisque plura negaverit, a dis plura feret (The more a 
man denies himself, the more he will obtain from the powers above). 
Ecclesiasticus, xviii. 31, also applies here: “If thou give thy soul 
her desires, she will make thee a laughing-stock to thine enemies.” 
Shakespeare was no preacher of penance, but he says somewhere: 
“Allow not nature more than nature needs.” 


A.—This is enough to remember in the line of quotations to 
support me in some definite forms and ways of temperance and of 
food mortification. May the Lord bless and strengthen my good 
but weak will! 





PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CHURCH 
By StaniLaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


SYNODAL JUDGES 


In every diocese priests of unblemished character and eminent 
knowledge in Canon Law shall be appointed as synodal judges— 
or pro-synodal judges, if appointed outside of a diocesan synod. 
These judges may be taken even from another diocese, and shall 
be not more than twelve in number; they shall take part in the 
adjudication of litigations with power delegated by the bishop. 
Their appointment, substitition, cessation from office, and removal 
shall be governed by the rules of Canon Law contained in Canons 
385-388. In law the pro-synodal judges are included under the 
name of synodal judges (Canon 1574). 

The Council of Trent prescribed that in Provincial Councils or 
in Diocesan Synods several men should be appointed who possessed 
the qualifications required by Pope Boniface VIII in his Constitu- 
tion “Statutum” (Liber VI Bonifacit VIII, cap. XI, lib. I, tit. IIT), 
in order that the Holy See may commit to them cases to be adjudged 
in places outside of Rome (Decrees of the Council of Trent, Sess. 
XXV, cap. 10, De Reform.). In the present law of the Church the 
Synodal Judges need not have the qualifications demanded in the 
Law of the Decretals, according to which they were to be men con- 
stituted in ecclesiastical dignity or other higher rank (the personatus, 
that is, higher rank without office importing jurisdiction in the 
external forum), or Canons of the cathedral church. A blameless 
character and an extraordinary knowledge of Canon Law are the 
only qualifications required by the Code for the office of a synodal 
judge. The bishop may appoint men of another diocese to act as 
synodal judges, but, since he has no authority to command priests 
of another diocese to accept the office, the acceptance of the ap- 
pointment depends on the free will of the priest and on the consent 
of the Ordinary of that priest. The number of synodal judges is 
limited to twelve in each diocese as the maximum; it is left to the 
discretion of the Ordinary how many below that number he wishes 
to appoint. Canon 1574 does, however, command that synodal 
judges be appointed, and the smallest necessary number of synodal 
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judges is four because in certain canonical trials five judges (the 
Iudex Officialis and four others) must act as a trial board. The 
diocesan judge (Officialis) has ordinary jurisdiction to try all cases 
which the diocesan court is competent to judge (excepting those 
cases which the Ordinary reserves to himself), while the synodal 
judges have no authority to act as judges except in cases committed 
to them by delegation from the local Ordinary. 

The manner of appointment, substitution, cessation or removal 
from office, shall be governed by Canons 385-388. Ordinarily the 
synodal judges are to be appointed in a diocesan synod; the bishop 
is to propose the names and the members of the synod vote on 
accepting or rejecting them. If they are to be appointed outside 
of a synod, the bishop appoints them with the advice of the diocesan 
consultors. The synodal judges are to be in office for a period of 
ten years. Ifa priest is substituted in place of one of the synodal 
judges who has died or otherwise retired from office, he remains in 
office for the unexpired portion of the term of the one whose place 
he is appointed to take. The office expires automatically after ten 
years, or sooner if a diocesan synod is held; the same men may be 
reappointed, provided the above-mentioned formalities are observed. 


ASSESSORS TO A JUDGE 


In every trial conducted by one judge the latter can employ two 
assessors as counsellors, who must be taken from among the synodal 
judges (Canon 1575). 

An assessor is, according to Webster’s definition, one who assists 
a judge or magistrate with his special knowledge of the subject 
to be decided. The Law of the Decretals (Liber Sextus Bonifacii 
VIII, cap. XI, lib. I, tit. III) mentions the assessor whom a judge 
delegated by the Holy See may employ if he conscientiously believes 
it necessary to have his expert advice in a case. The Decretals 
insist that the judge’s adviser must be a person acceptable to both 
contending parties, and that the judge shall stipulate a reasonable 
salary to be paid to him to be defrayed by the litigants in common. 
The Code authorizes every judge who sits as the only judge in the 
case (excluding, therefore, assessors in a tribunal of several joint 
judges) to assume two assessors, but he must take them from 
among the synodal judges of the diocese where the case is pending. 
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The assessors are not judges, and do not have judicial authority, 
but merely act in an advisory capacity. Consequently, the judge 
is not bound to follow their opinion in rendering sentence on the 


case. 


Cases IN WHICH THREE OR More JupceEs Act JoINnTLYy 


The following cases must be tried by several joint judges, every 
contrary custom being disapproved and all contrary privileges re- 
voked : 

(1) civil cases involving the validity of sacred ordination or 
marriage or regarding the temporal rights and goods of the cathedral 
church, and criminal cases involving the deprivation of an irremov- 
able benefice or the infliction or declaration of excommunication, 
must be tried by a collegiate tribunal of three judges; 

(2) trials in connection with crimes which entail the penalties of 
deposition, perpetual deprivation of the clerical garb, or degradation, 
are reserved to a tribunal of five judges. 

The local Ordinary may commit other cases also to a collegiate 
tribunal of three or five judges, and he should do so especially when 
there is question of cases which seem more difficult and of greater 
importance by reason of circumstances of the time, place, persons, 
and subject-matter of the trial. 

The two or four judges who, together with the presiding judge, 
constitute the collegiate tribunal, shall be chosen from among the 
synodal judges in rotation, unless the Ordinary in his good judg- 
ment thinks it best to act otherwise (Canon 1576). 

In a collegiate tribunal of three or five judges all have equal 
authority, and all are to be present at the sessions of the court with 
the exception of those acts which the court may commit to others— 
for example, the summons and examination of witnesses, which 
may be done through the auditor (cfr. Canon 1582). All judges 
have the same power in voting on the sentence to be issued in a 
case; the plurality decides the sentence—two out of three, three out 
of five judges—and no judge is permitted to withdraw from the 
case and leave the decision to the remaining judges, for the cases 
which by law require three or five judges cannot be decided by a 
smaller number of judges. The local Ordinary may appoint a 
collegiate tribunal of three or five judges for important cases besides 
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those in which the law of the Code demands a collegiate tribunal: 
if he does so, the decision cannot be rendered except by al 
judges voting on the sentence, the plurality deciding what sentence 
is to prevail. The Holy See has declared that lay persons may not 
be appointed as judges in ecclesiastical trials, and even in dioceses 
where by ancient custom the local Ordinary gave to experienced 
laymen a decisive vote in certain cases the practice must be abolished 
(Sacred Congregation of the Council, December 14, 1918; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XI, 128). 

The Code demands a tribunal of three judges for the following 
cases: (1) the bond of sacred orders; (2) the bond of marriage: 
(3) the rights or goods of the cathedral church; (4) deprivation 
of an irremovable benefice; (5) inflicting or declaring the penalty 
of excommunication. A tribunal of five judges is required in cases 
which deal with offenses to which is attached one of the following 
penalties: (1) deposition of a cleric; (2) deprivation for all future 
times of the right to wear the ecclesiastical garb; (3) degradation 
of a cleric. 

Concerning the cases in which either the validity of sacred orders 
or the obligations arising from sacred orders are the subject of 
litigation, Canon 1993 prescribes that the matter be placed before 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments or, if the validity is 
attacked for reason of an essential defect in the sacred rite, before 
the Holy Office; the respective Sacred Congregation decides whether 
the case is to be settled by judicial procedure or in a disciplinary 
manner. If a judicial procedure is decided upon, the Sacred Con- 
gregation remands the case to the proper diocese to which the litigant 
belonged at the time of reception of sacred orders, or, if the validity 
is attacked for reason of an essential defect in the sacred rite, to 
the diocese in which the ordination took place. The diocesan court 
to which the case is remanded must try the case by a collegiate 
tribunal of three judges. If the Sacred Congregation decides to 
try the case in the disciplinary manner, the Sacred Congregation 
itself renders the decision after it has ordered the court of the 
diocese to institute an informative process. 

In cases in which a declaration of nullity of a marriage is sought, 
the local Ordinary has to appoint a board of three judges to try 
the case, with the exception of the cases mentioned in Canon 1990, 
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namely, where the invalidity is caused by (1) disparity of cult, 
(2) sacred orders, (3) solemn vow of chastity, (4) existing 
marriage bond, (5) consanguinity, (6) affinity, (7) spiritual re- 
lationship, and finally—by special declaration of the Committee for 
Authentic Interpretation of the Code (December 16, 1919; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XI, 479)—(8) neglect of the canonical form of mar- 


riage. 
The goods and rights of the cathedral church—and also, as 


Noval (De Processibus, n.123) thinks, of the episcopal benefice 
(not the personal property and rights of the bishop)—get the special 
protection of Canon Law so that the ecclesiastical trials are to be 
conducted by a board of three judges, like the ordination and 
marriage cases. 

Deprivation of an irremovable benefice (e.g., removal of an ir- 
removable pastor) is to be decided by a board of three judges. The 
Code speaks of criminal cases of deprivation. The administrative 
removal of irremovable pastors is a simplified process outlined in 
Canons 2147-2156. The reasons for the administrative removal 
are given in Canon 2147. Among them are several which deal with 
offenses, but the primary purpose of an administrative removal is 
not the punishment of the man but the welfare of the parish. In 
any case, the local Ordinary need not institute a canonical trial 
properly so called for removal for the reasons specified in Canon 
2147. 

As excommunication is the severest of ecclesiastical censures, the 
Code demands the solemn form of a board of three judges to impose 
that penalty or to declare that a person has incurred it by trans- 
gressing a law to which the penalty of excommunication is attached 
in such a manner that the penalty is automatically incurred by the 
violation of the law. In some laws of the Code it is stated that 
whosoever willfully breaks the law shall be automatically excom- 
municated; in other laws the ecclesiastical superior is commanded 
to punish the transgressor with excommunication. In the automatic 
excommunication the court merely declares that the action of the 
culprit has been such as to incur the penalty of the law; in the so- 
called ferende sententie excommunication the court examines into 
the action of the offender and, if there is no excuse mitigating the 
transgression of a law which rules that the authorities shall punish 
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it with excommunication, the court is bound to inflict the penalty 
threatened by law. The ecclesiastical superior has authority to attach 
to the precept he gives to individuals the penalty of excommunica- 
tion (cfr. Canon 1933, §4), and, if that person disobeys, there is no 
need of an ecclesiastical trial to inflict the penalty, for the superior 
need merely establish the fact of the guilt, after which he may 
either in writing or orally before two witnesses impose the penalty 
of excommunication (cfr. Canon 2225). 

The penalties of deposition, deprivation for all future time of 
the right to wear the ecclesiastical garb, and degradation, are pun- 
ishments for the clergy exclusively. The very serious nature of 
these penalties is the reason why the Church demands a board of 
five judges for the trial of offenses to which the law of the Code 
annexes the penalties of deposition or of degradation (cfr. Canons 
2303-2305). The permanent prohibition to wear the ecclesiastical 
garb cannot be imposed until after the sentence of deposition (cfr, 
Canon 2304). 

The two or four judges who together with the presiding judge 
(usually the Officialis) are to constitute the board of three or five 
judges are to be appointed by the local Ordinary from among the 
synodal judges and in rotation. The Code seems to leave it to the 
discretion of the Ordinary to appoint other priests (besides the 
synodal judges) to act as associate judges on a board of three or 
five judges. 

The tribunal of a board of judges must act as a body, and pro 
nounce sentence according to plurality vote. The Officialis or the 
Vice-Officialts presides over the board of judges, directs the pro- 
cedure, and decides what is necessary for the administration of 
justice in a given case (Canon 1577). 

With the exception of the cases enumerated in Canon 1572, the 
bishop may always preside over the tribunal in person. However, 
it is highly expedient that the bishop let the cases, especially criminal 
and more important civil cases, be judged by the ordinary tribunal 
under the presidency of the Officialis or Vice-Officialis (Canon 1578). 





MODERN ETHNOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE MAN 
By Martin Gusinpe, S. V. D. 


IV. The Religious Ideas of the Firelanders 


Very little was known of the material culture of the Firelanders 
until the most recent times. Naturally, far less was known of 
their spiritual culture, information about which was more difficult 
to obtain. It was generally assumed that these Indians were an 
inferior race, and that in their case even a low stage of religion and 
morals was simply out of the question. No less a personage than 
Charles Darwin set the fashion in this respect by declaring that 
the Firelanders—especially the Yamana Indians—were absolutely 
without a religion: nay, they did not set any value even on the 
lives of their fellow-tribesmen, “because in the case of famine an 
old woman was slain rather than a dog, inasmuch as the latter 
could be useful in the chase, whereas the former was a perpetual 
burden.” This highly rash assertion of the irreligious character 
of the Firelanders was accepted by the whole world. No one seemed 
to remember that Darwin had spent only two months in 1833 at 
various spots along the southern stretches of the Beagle Canal; 
that he was entirely unacquainted with the speech of the natives, 
and therefore had not the slightest justification for making such a 
sweeping declaration. Snap judgments of this kind very frequently 
turn out later to be rash and inaccurate; so it was also in this case. 
These Indians, it is true, lack that concrete expression which would 
reveal their religious consciousness to the eyes of the chance visitor ; 
besides, a very high reverence for the Deity forbids them to pro- 
nounce His name or make Him the subject of conversation. All 
the more loath, therefore, are these Indians to express their con- 
ception of the Deity in the presence of a foreigner, for such a dis- 
cussion would entail grave danger of irreverence towards the 
Supreme Being. Throughout my investigations I also encountered 
this attitude. It was only after I had won the confidence of these 
tribes that I accidently became acquainted with the name of their 
Supreme Being. This occurred during the puberty rites which 
were held during my second visit to the Yamana Indians, but at 
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that time I did not properly appraise the significance of the dis. 
covery. My third voyage clarified the situation, although certain 
specific external conditions had to be fulfilled before any of ti 
Indians would discuss with me in detail their conception of the 
Divinity. The Selknam Indians proved to be still more reseryeq 
in this respect, but in my fourth voyage they finally abandoned their 
secretiveness, and described to me the brief but profound contents 
of their religious faith. Here as also among the Halakwulup Indians 
certain incidents occurred which trenched on the religious domain, 
and introduced me to this territory. Direct questions had always 
proved unavailing. 

It would be too wide a digression to elaborate all the convince. 
ing evidence which proves that the religious ideas which I discovered 
among the Firelanders cannot be traced to European influences or 
to missionary activities. In the first place, Europeans have been for 
too short a time in contact with these natives to justify any such 
assumption; again, the work of the missions has extended over a 
still less period and has only influenced incidentally individual persons 
or groups. Besides, the hatred of the natives for Europeans, at 
whose hands they must have suffered savage persecution and 
exploitation, excludes the assumption of foreign influence. Finally, 
the distinct peculiarity of the religious views of the Firelanders 
not only negatives all connection with Christianity, but is moreover 
so typically Indian that not the slightest doubt of its originality can 
be entertained. Besides other evidence of the unadulterated orig- 
inality of the Indian conception of the Deity, I can adduce—for 
the Selknam Indians—the testimony of the highly experienced Cath- 
olic missionary, Rev. J. Zenone, who also discovered independently 
the name of their Supreme Being. For the Yamana Indians I 
can also cite the Anglican missionary, Rev. John Lawrence, who 
has identified the prayers discovered by me as written in the most 
ancient idioms of the speech of this tribe, and absolutely rejects 
every suggestion that their religious views could have emanated 
from the preaching of a missionary. 

That these highly primitive tribes of Tierra del Fuego possess 
a comparatively elevated conception of God, seems less extraordinary 
today than that the very superficial and demonstrably unsatisfactory 
judgment of Charles Darwin—a twenty-year-old theological student 
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when he made the voyage—should have been accorded such credence. 
The form of religion which I found among the Firelanders need 
occasion no surprise, for in this respect also the Firelanders are 
exactly similar to the few other most primitive tribes scattered 
over the world, who stand on the same level of economic and social 
life and form with the Firelanders the oldest representatives of 















mankind. 


I Tue CONTENTS OF THEIR RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 





Simple and plain and of a transparent clearness are the religious 
ideas of the Firelanders. These ideas are of an undeniably mono- 
theistic character, for, although magic or witchcraft is encountered 
among these tribes, it plays a very insignificant role, and, as it was 
demonstrably due to a later and external influence, it could never 
form a harmonious element in the religion of the people. The 
Indians recognize a single Supreme Being, who has absolutely no 
connection with the other spirits of mythological times or with 
mystical conceptions. 

Personality of the Supreme Being—The Deity is invariably 
conceived as a single, self-existing, concrete personality—not as some 
kind of indefinite power or as an illusive phantom. Consequently, 
the Indians ascribe to Him a distinct proper name, which is reserved 
for Him alone. How this name originated the Indians cannot 
explain, nor does it contain a reference to any bodily characteristic 
of its possessor, as is the case in so many personal names. The 
Selknam Indians name their Divinity Temaukel, the Halakwulup 
call him Xolas, both being proper names. With the Yamana Indians, 
on the other hand, the favorite title is Watauineva, which is a 
paraphrase for “The Most Ancient,” ““The Eternal.” The name of 
the Deity is mentioned only when there is a special reason for 
doing so. The Selknam Indians are especially strict in this respect, 
and usually employ only circumlocutions—for example, “He who 
sees in heaven,” “He there above,” “The dweller in heaven.” These 
expressions are so well known that everyone grasps their meaning 
forthwith. 

In His essence, this Deity is a pure spirit; He is exactly “as a 
soul after the death of man.” It is emphatically declared that this 
God has never possessed a body, and that He will never die, just 
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as the soul of man does not ever perish. The distinct Personality 
of the Highest Being is based on this analogy. After death every 
human soul preserves its individual existence. Accordingly, it jg 
no strange idea for the Indians to conceive God—a purely spiritua] 
or incorporeal being—as a person. 
Mode of Existence and Attributes.—The Indians place the regj- 
dence of the Highest Being beyond the stars, where he resides 
permanently. On this earth He has never set foot, holding Himself 
far aloof and recking nothing for the course of mundane events. 
Watauineva participated to some extent in the formation of the 
universe; Temaukel entrusted this work to the primeval ancestors 
of the heroic age. In His sublime isolation, the Deity maintains 
no relations with men or with the few subordinate spirits of Indian 
mythology. With the utmost gravity it is said: “He has neither 
wife nor child, neither relative nor any favored or preferred per- 
sons.” From His incorporeality is deduced another characteristic: 
He needs no sleep or food. Nobody inquires how He maintains 
Himself in existence. The Halakwulup Indians alone supply some 
particulars regarding Xolas’ place of residence: like the other tribes, 
they declare that the Divinity resides beyond the stars, but add 
that He occupies there a gigantic hut, wherein are assembled all 
the souls of the dead. However, none other of the divine attributes 
is so clearly expressed as His ever-enduring existence. The Indians 
declare quite simply: “He there above is always there!’ Such a 
conception involves the eternity of God, both past and future. For 
the human soul likewise there is in the future no end. 

No less frequently do the natives expressly proclaim that this 
God is the originator of all the existing moral precepts and of the 
good customs of the tribe. He is the judge and avenger of the 
conduct of every man. Thus are simultaneously expressed His 
omniscience and, to a certain degree, His omnipresence. Again and 
again one hears the warning: “He there above sees everything; He 
knows exactly what every man does here below.” The Halakwulup 
Indians in particular point to the stars as the eyes of Xolas, for 
through their bright points, they say, He can observe everyone 
even by night; wherefore, one must beware of every evil deed even 
during the darkness. God also attaches to every gross fault a 
penalty ; this is always a tedious illness or an untimely death for the 
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individual or an epidemic for a group. With equal clarity the 
Yamana Indians teach their children that Watauineva knows every- 
thing that happens here on earth, even the evil deeds that one performs 
in secret. Thus, everyone strives to conduct himself properly for 
fear of incurring the anger of the Supreme Being. If an Indian 
has been at fault and some calamity overtakes him, he accepts his 
punishment with complete resignation. While Watauineva is re- 
garded as benevolent, the Indians as a rule do not expect any par- 
ticular reward for a good life and spotless conduct; they assume 
that everyone should be a good and capable man and conduct himself 
according to the ancient traditions and ancestral customs. Thus, 
every Indian lives more or less in the conviction that his life is 
pleasantly arranged, and that illness and an early death will be 
spared him if he conducts himself correctly in his actions. Still less 
does the Firelander expect reward or punishment beyond the grave: 
for serious faults he is punished here on earth and thus makes 
expiation, while he has really no right to any special reward. A more 
intimate association of religion and ethics than this one could 
scarcely desire. 

No man can withstand the power of God. “He is the strongest 
of all,” state the Selknam Indians. The Yamanas also name Him 
Abailakin, the Strong or Mighty One to whose power there is no 
limit. He is lord over all things, including the life of men: in fact, 
he causes every one to die, summoning each individual when it 
pleases Him. For this reason in times of serious calamity the Indians 
reproach their God as unjust, and accuse Him of capriciousness, but 
before His matchless power everyone bows in mute resignation. 
In all these instances we can recognize the Indian conception of the 
omnipotence of the Supreme Being. Furthermore, the Indians also 
regard Him as the creator of the visible world. The Selknams 
attribute to Him the formation of the originally formless earth; 
the Yamanas regard Him as the owner of all things, including the 
animals, which He has made. The origin and appearance of man 
are not quite clear to the Indians, although the Halakwulup Indians 
express quite unequivocally the thought that, whenever a child is 
born, a little soul (called yispi) is sent down to the earth by the 
Supreme Being at the moment of birth, and takes possession of the 
little being. Death ensues whenever the Divinity recalls this soul. 
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Thus, the Deity of the Firelanders lacks not one of those attsi- 
butes which might be deemed essential to the monotheistic cop. 
ception of God. Their Deity is also intrinsically of an ethical nature 
—an absolutely ethical personality. 


II. VENERATION OF THE SUPREME BEING 


According to Indian beliefs, the Divinity lives in a far distant 
place in the universe, completely isolated, and maintains no con- 
nection with created things, although He watches all the actions 
of man. This belief immediately excludes all clear expression of 
religious views by liturgical acts. In Tierra del Fuego are found no 
religious ceremonies or places of worship, no pictorial representa- 
tions of the Divinity, and no special priesthood. Every strictly 
religious activity (actus religionis) remains of an absolutely private 
nature. All this indicates once again how difficult it is for the 
investigator to grasp the religious views of these Indians, who 
would sacrifice everything rather than permit a stranger to invade 
their religious secrets. However indefinite may be the external 
religious activities of the Firelanders, they nevertheless practise a 
few acts of specific worship. Faith always demands external ex- 
pression, and these acts of worship spring from the consciousness 
of man’s dependence on the Divinity, whose absolute supremacy 
is thereby recognized and expressed. 


(a) Religious Veneration.—It was a matter of great surprise to 
me to discover the deep-seated veneration and most reverent atti- 
tude displayed by the individual Indians and the community in 
general towards the Supreme Being. This intense and never-failing 
respect is a truly habitual characteristic of these Indians, and really 
constitutes the chief part of their religious worship. Every Indian 
recognizes the Supreme Being as raised above all earthly things, 
as the supremely Strong One against whom no one can contend, as 
the Source of all law, and as the Judge of the conduct of all men. 
The Indians, therefore, adhere loyally to His precepts and laws; they 
accept punishments with resignation, and await death in silent sub- 
mission. It is true that they become greatly agitated at times when 
death visits their families, and go even so far as to abuse their God 
and accuse Him of cruel caprices. However, they soon recognize 
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these outbursts of anger as improper, and quickly resume their earlier 


attitude of reverential respect. 
This universal spiritual attitude of the Indians makes it seem 


inadmissible to pronounce the name of the Supreme Being fre- 
quently or frivolously. Consequently, the Selknam Indians employ 
unequivocal synonyms or paraphrases instead, while the Halakwu- 
lups simply point a finger towards heaven, assuming meanwhile a 
serious mien. Only for some special motive will they speak of the 
Divinity. The children are instructed regarding the Deity and His 
attributes, especially during the frequent admonitions of the puberty 
rites. On these occasions the children are warned that the Supreme 
Being observes every unpermitted action and punishes grave faults. 
Never does one hear the name of God used thoughtlessly or in a 
disdainful manner. 

The Yamana Indians prefer the expression, Hitapuan (My 
Father), for according to their conception the Deity is a predomi- 
nantly benevolent being. They also use Monananakin (the Highest, 
the Most Highly Placed) and Wolapatex (the murderer in heaven, 
who lets people die). Abailakin (the Strong) and Wataumeva (the 
Most Ancient) are likewise employed. This tribe cultivates indeed 
a very affectionate intercourse with its Deity, as is evident from 
many of its prayers. 

(b) Prayers and Sacrifice—tIn his general conduct and daily 
labors every Firelander is governed by the universal traditions and 
customs of his tribe. The parents and adults train the children to be 
“good and capable men’’: such is the wish of the Deity, even though 
He exercises no direct influence on the life and fortunes of the 
individual. There is no special necessity to pray for happiness and 
prosperity, for every Indian believes that these follow more or less 
automatically from a correct mode of life. Nevertheless, many 
formulas of prayer have developed among the Yamanas. The 
Selknams seldom pray except on the occasion of the illness of a 
child, and then choose such words as their affliction suggests. The 
last remark is also true of the Yamanas, who however also use 
certain prayer formulas which can be shown from their language 
to be of a very venerable antiquity. These include unequivocal 
prayers of complaint, thanksgiving and petition, the first class 
greatly predominating. “My Father there above, why hast Thou 
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punished me?” is an often repeated exclamation. “Why hast Thoy 
sent me a child to take it away again?” is the complaint of a mother 
beside the couch of her stricken child. “Never did I think that Thoy 
my Father, wouldst so severely chastize me,” declares a man oa 
has lost through death a near relative. “I am afraid of Thee, my 
Father there above, for only one single child hast Thou left me 
O, grief!” wails a despairing mother whom death has already 
robbed of six children. 

The prayers of petition express especially the hope for good 
weather, since this is of the utmost importance for nomad hunters, 
For example, a man stands at the entrance of his hut at early dawn, 
looks towards heaven and prays: “My Father, send us good weather 
today, since we wish to move onward.” Returning to his hut in the 
evening with a rich booty of game, he never forgets to repeat: 
“Thanks, my Father. Thou hast been gracious to us today; Thou 
hast sent us good weather.” The Indians are wont to repeat this 
short prayer of thanksgiving over and over again. Another Indian, 
who had felt sick and thought he was going to die, exclaims with 
exultant joy: “Well done, my Father! Many thanks to Thee for 
having let me survive this Summer.” For the successful progress 
of the puberty rites in which I participated the candidates uttered 
several prayers of thanksgiving. Through these prayer formulas the 
Yamana Indians maintain almost uninterrupted relations with their 
Divinity. Thus, when two families take leave of one another, they 
use very significant formulas. Such a farewell greeting may, for 
example, be couched in the primitive form: “If our Father there 
above remains gracious to us, it is well, for we shall see one another 
again.” A variant of this greeting runs: “If my Father is kind to 
me, it is well, for I shall return once more.”’ Still another formula 
is: “If it pleases Watauineva to take one of us from the earth, 
this is our last farewell!” The fact that these prayers are clothed 


in archaic idioms furnishes the most convincing testimony as to 
their originality, and thus as to the primitive belief in God. 

Public sacrifices are not usual among the Firelanders. Among 
the Selknams alone I discovered some customs which bear the char- 
acter of .a sacrifice. For example, if a native wishes to eat some 
more food late in the evening, he must first cast a small piece of 
meat from the hut, saying: “I wish to eat now. This here [piece of 
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meat] is for Thee there above; be kind to me.” If this action were 
omitted, the native might expect severe bodily pains during the night. 
However, the people know right well that the Deity Himself does 
not eat this meat, even though in the morning it has disappeared. 
Simple and plain as the Firelander’s religion may be, it is, never- 
theless, profound and elevating. Religion stands in the closest 
relation to their whole code of ethics. The reference of their whole 
social system and all their tribal customs to the Deity Himself lends 
a religious background to the daily work and whole life of the 
individual Indians as well as of the whole community. If we study 
the whole tribal organization in the light of this circumstance— 
especially, the well-ordered marital conditions, the high esteem for 
woman, and the anxiety for the good training of the children—the 
existence of these happy conditions will no longer seem strange, 
even though there are no chiefs or public judiciary, no police or 
prisons. Impressed on the conscience of every Indian is a more or 
less clear sense of duty which is inspired by religious motives. 
Hence arises the high esteem for the neighbor, who stands in the 
same awesome relation to the Deity. Like other races of the same 
primitive stage of culture, the Firelanders will not tolerate the many 
inhuman horrors which characterize the tribes of a later stage— 
slavery, child-murder, polygamy, exposure of children and of sick 
and old people, human sacrifices, etc. These horrors have developed 
only where the primitive monotheistic form of religion has been 
almost completely forgotten, and has been replaced by Polytheism, 
Fetichism, etc. The conditions prevailing in Tierra del Fuego reveal 
the strong and beneficent influence of a practical religious sense. To 
this source we must attribute the unrestricted freedom of life, the 
solid public order, the personal security, and the general peaceful 
conditions which are so highly beneficial to the tribe. Nevertheless, 
religion has not enervated these brave, capable and determined men. 
According to Catholic teaching, marikind in its first era possessed 
a knowledge of the True God. To establish the truth of this thesis 
apologetically, it is indeed not indispensable to prove the existence 
and preservation of a monetheistic form of religion among the 
most primitive of the surviving races of mankind. On the other 
hand, the fact that these primitive tribes profess a clearly defined 
monotheism is a beautiful confirmation of Revelation. The indis- 
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putable findings of history in recent times reveal primeval man in a 
much more favorable light than that in which the fantasies of 
evolutionists revealed him. While the material possessions of these 


tribes may seem almost incredibly scanty, the Firelanders are morally 
far richer than a host of other tribes because of their ideal family 
relations, their high ethical code and their perfect form of religion, 

Starting from these early beginnings, the human race developed 
in two directions: in almost exact proportion to the improvement of 
material conditions went moral impoverishment and spiritual degra- 
dation. One serious lesson may thus be drawn from the history of 
mankind : external and spiritual culture must progress hand in hand, 
and neither may be slighted at the expense of the other. 





-_ -_- -§- - PH meet OF 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The modern elementary school must have a library. The expanded 
curriculum to which modern education is committed demands it. 
The narrow, formal program of a generation ago did not make a 
library essential. But educators have enriched the curriculum and 
have extended the environment of the child. Today the school 
without a library lacks an important unifying agency in its instruc- 
tional equipment. The library is the heart of the school. It is the 
transformer that “steps up” that secret, mysterious, spiritual energy 
—the interests and the activities of the child. 

The school architect makes provision for the library, but some- 
times meets opposition from a devoted pastor. The latter does not 
wish to straddle his parish with the burden of a greater debt than 
is absolutely necessary. He objects that the curriculum is over- 
crowded, and that the school is unnecessarily assuming an increasing 
number of responsibilities in the development of the mind and the 
body of the child. There is too much subject-matter, an excess of 
pupil activities. Conceding the justice of this contention, the need 
of the library is not brought into question. We may favor a 
restriction of the present curriculum; we may sigh for the days 
when the pupil was thoroughly grounded in the few essential sub- 
jects. But one of our aims must always be to impart to the child 
the faculty or skill of using books independently for the acquisition 
of knowledge. 

It has been said that the twelve years of elementary and secondary 
education are sufficient only to give the student a love of learning, 
a desire to become learned, and the knowledge of how to become so. 
In short, we teach him to use books independently. The school 
strives to teach him to maintain health, to develop practical efficiency, 
to comply with the duties of citizenship in this world and in the 
next, and to use his leisure time for enjoyment and enrichment of 
the higher life. The library is a chief agency in this work, a work 
that is begun in school and carried to completion in later life. 

There is no elementary school library objective that is not at the 
same time an objective of any progressive elementary school cur- 
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riculum, no matter how skeletonized. King presents the following 
four objectives of the elementary school library: 


1. To develop appreciation for and love of various kinds of good 
literature ; 

2. To develop effective habits of reading for pleasure, for infor. 
mation and for study; 

3. To develop skill and resourcefulness in the use of various 
library facilities ; 

4. To develop proper habits of care and respect for library 
materials and property. 


The first two of these objectives have been constantly the aim of 
the elementary school. Properly organized and administered, the 
school library aids in the achievement of this aim. It provides a 
proper environment, a wealth of readily accessible materials, and 
expert guidance in the use of them. The helplessness of high school 
and college students in making use of the various library facilities 
to accomplish work that is essential to their success suggests that 
some agency be employed to develop the needed skill and resource- 
fulness. Certainly the elementary school should endeavor to impart 
a skill that will be of yeoman service in all further scholastic effort 
and development. The fourth objective mentioned by King is but a 
lesson in economy, cooperation and respect for the rights of others 
that is a very necessary element in the training of character. 

We need not consider in detail the functions which the library 
performs in order to convince ourselves of its necessity in the modern 
school. But a mere enumeration of its activities serves to demon- 
strate its helpfulness to the children of all grades beginning with 
the first. For the beginners there is a wealth of picture books and 
of books easy to read. The skilled librarian will aid the primary 
teacher in the development of the various reading techniques. Story- 
telling, enjoyment of poetry, audience reading and recreational read- 
ing are activities in which the primary intermediate and upper grade 
pupils participate. The library provides necessary reference reading 
in history, geography, science, nature study and art for the children 
of the upper grades. It aids them in the development of projects and 
the preparation of programs for presentation in the auditorium. 
No mention need be made of the opportunity which the fully 
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equipped library provides for the study of bulletin boards with in- 
formative display and the study of museum exhibits and stereograph 
pictures. In the periods devoted to library instruction the child is 
led to a knowledge of the mechanics of a book and of the library, 
and to a full acquaintance with this treasure house of literature. 
From a course of library instruction prepared in the Library 
School of Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, we summarize the follow- 
ing. In the first and second grades periods are given to story-telling 
and reading simple stories. Frequent opportunities are afforded these 
young disciples to look at picture books in accord with their own 
inclination. The child is taught to place the book on the shelf 
properly. Beginning in the third grade the child is taught how to 
handle books. Cleanliness, he is told, makes for attractive appear- 
ance, preserves the book, and prevents the spread of disease. The 
third grade child learns the use of a book mark and the manner of 
opening a new book. He is taught to place books in an upright 
position on the shelves and how to find books when properly placed. 
Certain reading periods are devoted to nursery rhymes and to the 
appreciation of simple poetry. His attention is directed to the title 
and the author of a book. In the fourth grade he gains some idea 
of the importance of the public library as a public utility. The 
library belongs to him, but he is taught proper respect for public 
property. The lesson of silence in the library and around the building 
is impressed upon him. The comparison of a new book with one 
that is badly torn gives him a visual lesson in the care of books. 
He becomes acquainted with the arrangement of books in the 
children’s room, and is invited to take part in simple discussions of 
fairy tales, history, biography and stories. He can now find a book 
of history on the shelf and give its title, author, class and number. 
The elementary course in English calls for a knowledge of the 
dictionary, which can be given effectively in the library atmosphere. 
He learns the value of the thumb index and the guide words. He 
next learns something of the mechanics of a book and is expected 
to be able to find, for instance, a book with half-leather binding and 
tell the class something of the sections, end papers and title page. 
In the fifth grade the various species of classification occupy his 
attention. He is taught the meaning of the call number and the 
dictionary catalogue, and is required as a library problem to give, 
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for instance, the title and call number of a book about Africa and 
to find the book on the shelf. He is taught the Dewey decimal 
classification as the standard, and learns to classify books under it 
Further lessons in the dictionary are given emphasizing at this 
point the division of a word into syllables, the meaning of abbrevia- 
tions, and the interpretation of definitions. In the sixth grade 
there is a full review of the work of the fifth and preceding grades, 
The child can now appreciate a lesson in book-making and the 
purpose of each part of the book: the title page, the table of contents, 
the frontispiece, the preface, the introduction, the dedication, the 
body of the book, and the index. Several lessons are devoted to a 
comparison of the index with the table of contents and the proper 
use of both. At this point he begins to feel the need of independent 
use of reference books and the time is opportune to introduce various 
standard works of reference: Compton’s “Pictured Encyclopedia,” 
“The Book of Knowledge,” “Young Folks’ Cyclopedia,” and “The 
World Book.” He is led gradually to a deeper appreciation of the 
information contained in the larger dictionary, and these graded 
lessons on the use of the dictionary are continued in the following 
grades. In the seventh grade encyclopedias are compared with the 
dictionary, and the pupil is taught to use the encyclopedias effectively 
for their proper purpose. Whether or not visits to the public library 
have been paid previous to this time, it is now well for the class to 
make a directed tour of the public library and learn that the public 
library is a public utility. No system of education is worthy of the 
name which does not graduate the pupil from the school to the 
public library. The eighth grade pupil may well take up the history 
of the development of book-making from the earliest attempts to 
record thought down to the modern printed book. This lesson is not 
complete without special emphasis upon the service rendered to 
humanity by the scriptoria of the medieval monasteries where the 
treasures of ancient classic literature were preserved through the 
tireless efforts of copyists. To broaden his appreciation of the 
library as an essential factor in the work of education, an effort is 
made to acquaint him with its more recondite treasures. The more 
advanced reference books are called to his attention and he is taught 
the use of them. The final review of all the work in the preceding 
grades is now given. He is encouraged to build a library for himself, 
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to have a love of good books and to choose them carefully, giving 
proper consideration, not only to the subject matter and the mode 
of its presentation, but to such purely physical features as binding, 
paper, print, illustrations, size, up-to-dateness, index, table of con- 
tents, and finally the reliability of the publishers. 

The books of the elementary school library must be chosen with 
due regard for the prevailing reading interests of typical children. 
The child, before the age of five, seldom reads for himself. He 
takes pride in the ownership of picture books and is chiefly interested 
in jingles and nursery rhymes. At six and seven years of age, 
commonly his first two years in school, the child still enjoys Mother 
Goose Rhymes and picture books. He has not mastered the mechan- 
ics of reading. He reacts to the beauty of words and the wonder 
of stories. His chief interest is in the nature story—little books 
about the wind, the birds, animals, the trees and flowers. He lives 
in the immediate present, and demands to hear of his own envi- 
ronment. We must describe the things he sees, hears and handles 
in strong, motor terms. Nothing is improbable to him. Fairies and 
hobgoblins present no greater difficulty than the marvels he sees all 
about him, especially in this mechanical age. But he demands at this 
age that his literature keep in close touch with his actual world. The 
city child may not show the same interest in animal stories as his 
country cousin; he must have stories of the sights and sounds of 
the city, in accord with his mechanical experience. You may read 
poetry to him solely for the beauty of the rhythm. He is interested 
in pattern, as evidenced by the vocabulary and speech rhythms of 
his conversation and free narration of experiences. 

At the age of eight and nine, in his third and fourth years in 
school, the child develops a taste for longer selections of the same 
type and becomes interested in fairy stories. The vivid, the romantic, 
the thrilling appeal to him. Stories of great heroes and great 
adventure have a fascination and stir him to emulation. The adven- 
ture story leads to the ballad, as the ballad later leads to the epic. 
During this period the formal study of history is begun. The 
biographical introduction to this study seems to be in accord with 
the best psychological principles. A premature use of fables dulls 
enjoyment of symbolic stories. Perhaps the fable should be deferred 
until the fifth or sixth year in school. An increasing interest in 
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books of travel, in stories of other children in other lands, suggests 
that the time is now opportune to begin the study of geography. 
The natural reading interest at this point will serve to enrich the 
formal introduction of this subject. 

It is a strange fact that myths and legends appeal to the ten-year. 
old boy just at the time when he becomes interested in books on 
invention and mechanics. But there is a parity between the marvels 
of the mechanical world and the marvels of the mythical world, 
The girl at this age retains her interest in the simple narrative of the 
lives of famous men and women, but boys frequently go off on a 
tangent that threatens mental stagnation. This tangent is the 
“series” habit; they fairly revel in series books, tales of adventure 
and mystery built upon a formula. Girls sometimes fall victims to 
the same virus, the virus of the formula-ridden story. The infection 
resists treatment for periods varying from three months to two 
years. Boys are delivered from this vagary by a growing interest in 
science, invention and mechanics. Girls retain an interest in fairy 
tales and fantastic stories, but gradually develop about the age of 
eleven an interest in stories of home and school life. In the case 
of boys the peak of hero worship is reached about the age of twelve. 
They substitute themselves for the hero in adventure stories and 
tales of athletic prowess. Girls of twelve, growing class-conscious, 
prefer biographies of great women. 

The dawn of adolescence brings the development of the taste for 
adult fiction. The advance of adolescence rapidly matures reading 
tastes under proper guidance. Mechanical and scientific interests are 
predominant in boys at this period, but they do not lose contact 
with tales and accounts of thrilling travel and adventure. The 
adolescent girl reads no more juvenile books. Poetry and adult 
fiction appeal most strongly to her. It is the age of ideals, and all 
literature presented to them at this period should contribute to the 
formation of high ideals. Their preferences, now as always, must 
be treated with respect. But we can do much in the molding of the 
future man and woman by careful guidance of adolescent reading, 
whether for pleasure, or for information, or for study. The “epic 
phase” is not a vagary; it is the quest of the adolescent for high 
ideals in the pages of great epics and romances, for ideals that he 
can not only admire but emulate. Proper guidance will give him 
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cece 
hooks that present worthy and attainable ideals. We must bring 
him into contact with true literature, the best that has been said and 
thought in the world. His reading should enable him “to participate 
intelligently in the thought life of the world.” 

Perhaps specific mention should be made of that tremendous power 
in the life of every human being—the imagination. The reading 
of the child governs, if it does not create, the world of imagination 
in which he lives. Imagination is a divine gift. It makes man the 
ruler of creation. Unsubstantial in itself, it gives substance and 
reality to the scholar, the scientist, the architect, the painter, the 
poet, the musician. With proper guidance it leads the child and the 
man, under God’s grace, to the realization of ideals that a cold 
analysis of human nature would pronounce impossible. The teacher 
must realize that, as the clay is molded by the potter, so is the 
imagination of the child determined in great part by the literature in 
the atmosphere of which he lives. 


(To be continued) 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE MONKS OF BUCKFAsST ABBEy 


X. The Visitation of the Sick 


I. DutTIEs oF THE Priest TOWARDS THE Sick 


“Infirmus fui et visitastis me: I was sick and ye visited me” 
(Matt., xxv. 36). These words which Our Lord will address to 
the elect upon the last day have inspired the countless works of zeal 
and mercy which have sprung up in the Catholic Church, for in the 
persons of those who suffer the eye of faith has ever detected 
Christ Himself. If the care of the sick is an instinct of our very 
nature and one of the noblest impulses of fallen humanity, in a 
Christian it is a supernatural work, prompted by faith and sanctified 
by that charity which causes us to love the neighbor in God and 
for God’s sake. 

What is an office of charity in the faithful becomes a strict duty 
for the priest who has the care of souls, for the very purpose of 
his existence is that he should be the dispenser of the gifts of heaven 
to those entrusted to his pastoral zeal. A priest is never ordained 
for his personal benefit alone, but always for the common good: 
“Every high priest taken from among men, is ordained for men in 
the things that appertain to God . . . who can have compassion 
on them that are ignorant and err, because he also is compassed 
with infirmity” (Heb., v. 1, 2). 

In the well-known text of St. James’ Epistle, in which the Sacra- 
ment of Anointing is first proclaimed, the Apostle commands that 
in a case of sickness the priests of the Church be brought in “and 
let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord, and the prayer of faith shall save the sick man” (James, 
v. 14,15). The obligation to call in the priest implies a correspond- 
ing duty on the priest’s part to obey the summons. However, in 
addition to the Apostolic precept, there is a very clear command of 
the Church in her official Code: “With assiduous attention and 
overflowing charity must the parish-priest help the sick of his 
parish, particularly at the approach of death, and he must be eager 
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——— 
to strengthen them with the Sacraments and to commend their 
souls to God” (Canon 468). 

An analysis of this paragraph of Church Law shows that the 
duty to look after the sick is a grave one, for the Code says debet 
(he must). This duty is assumed by every priest who enters upon 
the parochial ministry. He thereby, at least implicitly, binds him- 
self to do all that lies in him to assure the eternal salvation of the 
souls entrusted to his care. Here we may justifiably quote Our 
Lord’s saying about the sick who need the physician, rather than 
those who are whole: that is, since the infirm are unable to come 
to him, it is the bounden duty of the priest to go to those who, in 
a sense, have greater need of him by reason of the peculiar dangers 
and trials of mind and body that are wont to befall the sick. And 
what is said of the sick is applicable to the aged, for old age is an 
infirmity in itself. The first and gravest duty of a priest is to give 
the Sacraments to the sick, for these are of greatest help at that 
time for the reason that their efficacy is so largely independent 
of the personal dispositions and cooperation of those that receive 
them. The vital powers of a sick person are at a very low ebb. 
If we ourselves have had the good fortune of knowing grave sick- 
ness by personal experience, we are fully aware of the incredible 
difficulty with which we endeavored to produce such supernatural 
acts as we ought to make at that time. Now, the Sacraments cleanse 
the soul from sin, confirm the will in good, and comfort and appease 
the heart with the veriest minimum of personal effort. 

The duties of the parish-priest towards the sick are fully described 
in the introductory notes to the Roman Ritual (cap. IV, tit. V), 
and a priest would be well advised indeed if he were to peruse these 
rubrics with great care and at regular intervals, such as the time 
of his annual retreat. The first recommendation there made is that 
the parish-priest should not wait until he is called to the bedside of 
the sick. He should go of his own accord, not once or twice only, 
but frequently, as need may be. One of the recommendations that 
ought often to be heard from the pulpit is that the faithful should 
inform him at once when anyone is taken ill, for obviously, however 
keen the pastoral zeal of a priest may be, he is not omniscient nor 
can he be expected to go from house to house on the chance of 
someone being in need of his ministrations. 
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In a large parish—at least, where there are several priests—it 
is advisable that a register be kept with the names of the sick, their 
condition, and, last but not least, what Sacraments they have re. 
ceived; else there is the obvious likelihood of a sick person being 
anointed several times. This cannot happen where each priest looks 
after his own district, but it does happen when a sick man is taken 
to hospital, let us say. He has, no doubt, been anointed before 
leaving his own house. Now, as soon as he reaches the institution, 
the priest in charge is informed by a nurse that a Catholic patient 
has arrived. He promptly visits the ward and, as most usually 
the sick man tells him nothing, he receives Extreme Unction a 
second time—maybe on the same day. This has happened to the 
present writer who, whilst serving the Workhouse Infirmary of a 
large city, anointed in the evening a man who had received that 
same Sacrament in the morning. In a country like England or the 
United States—and presumably in other countries where Catholics 
are in a minority—such things may be at times all but unavoidable 
because of the practical impossibility in which a parish-priest finds 
himself of informing an institution chaplain of what has been done, 

The Ritual further recommends that in his visits to the sick a 
priest should behave with such dignity and gravity that his words 
and likewise his whole manner and attitude may edify not only the 
sick person, but the bystanders also; in fact, even he himself should 
be the better for his charitable visits to the sick. In this paragraph 
of the rubrics there seems to be a distinct hint at what one might 
be tempted to call a bedside manner. In a physician a good bedside 
manner is not the least of his assets. If he is gentle yet firm, sym- 
pathetic but optimistic and hopeful in his view of the illness, the 
sick man will more readily respond and react to this official and at 
times assumed optimism. When physical strength has been sapped 
by suffering, we become easily either depressed or elated according 
to the dispositions of the persons that surround us. Now, we are 
very far indeed from even remotely suggesting that a priest should 
cultivate an affected, artificial bedside manner, for the man of God 
must ever remain simple and unaffected; but assuredly, if these dis- 
positions are the fruit of his supernatural and interior spirit, there 
can be no doubt that his way of dealing with the suffering will 
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have in it something of that divine tenderness and sympathy which 
radiated from the person of the Divine Physician as He went along 
from place to place, when “they began to carry about in beds those 
that were sick, where they heard He was; and whithersoever He 
entered, into towns or into villages or cities, they laid the sick in 
the streets and besought Him that they might touch but the hem 
of His garment: and as many as touched Him were made whole” 
(Mark, vi. 55, 56). 

Moreover, the priest should approach the sick bed ready with 
words and arguments by which he may comfort, rouse and even 
refresh or recreate the sufferer. These instructions of the Roman 
Ritual are certainly remarkable. They amount to yet another re- 
minder, on the part of the Church, that a priest must keep himself 
in all holiness of life so that he may be ready at all times with 
efficacious words of encouragement and such help as can only spring 
from the soul of one who is habitually steeped in a supernatural 
atmosphere. A man who has no personal interior life cannot speak 
with the unction that soothes and the power that penetrates to the 
innermost recesses of a soul; his words sound cold and hollow. 

The foremost duty of the priest is to give to the sick the Sacra- 
ments by which the soul is reconciled to God and strengthened for 
the tremendous journey from time to eternity. Christian tradition 
has coined a most beautiful word for the Communion of one who 
is drawing to the end of his earthly pilgrimage. Viaticum is a word 
not unknown to secular life, for it designates the provisions of either 
food or money, or both, carried by a traveller; it is even used to 
designate the obolus which the dead had to pay to Charon for 
ferrying them across the great river of the underworld: Nec 
Charon ille quidquam gratuito fecit, et moriens pauper viaticum 
debet querere (Appuleius, M. 6). But this is trespassing on the 
grotesque realm of pagan eschatology. 

How beautiful a title for the divine food that the Church has in 
store for us at our last hour! No doubt the name owes its origin 
to the profoundly symbolic experience that happened to Elias on his 
way to the Mountain of God: “The Angel of the Lord came again 
and touched him and said: Arise, eat; for thou hast yet a great way 
to go; and he arose, and ate, and drank, and walked in the strength 
of that food forty days and forty nights unto the Mount of God” 
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(III Kings, xix. 7, 8). How lightheartedly our soul may set oyt 


on her last great journey, the goal of which is God Himself, 


strengthened as she is with the immortal and life-giving Flesh of 
the Son of God, which, according to the beautiful saying of 
St. Ignatius of Antioch, is the antidote against death and the seed 
of immortality! Small wonder is it, indeed, that God’s loving provi- 
dence should not infrequently intervene in the most amazing manner 
in order to procure for His children this supreme privilege. I 
priests could or would speak, what tales they could tell of mysterious 
sick calls that came to them in unexpected ways, when they were 
led to some sick bed, perhaps in a garret or some tenement, maybe 
by the Guardian Angel of the sufferer or some soul to whom he 
was dear! The following incident is known to the writer at first 
hand inasmuch as he heard it from the lips of a venerable and truly 
apostolic bishop who has now himself entered into rest. The incident 
happened whilst this saintly prelate was still at the head of a large 
parish in one of our great seaside towns. One morning, after his 
Mass and breakfast, he was just opening the tabernacle in order 
to put a consecrated particle into the small pyx to take Holy Com- 
munion to a sick person. Whilst doing so, he suddenly heard a 
loud voice saying: “Take two!” As the priest felt sure that there 
was no one besides himself in the church, his surprise was very 
great indeed. He turned round, looking everywhere for the speaker 
who had addressed him so unceremoniously and with such an air of 
authority. The bishop was a man of great faith to whom the 
unseen was always more real than the things perceived by the 
senses of the body. Hence he readily complied with the injunction, 
for, even though he were the victim of a momentary hallucination, 
there was yet no harm in taking two Hosts. But great was his 
wonderment when, after he had given Holy Communion to the 
person he had intended to visit, on his way home he was suddenly 
stopped in the street and asked to come as fast as possible to a 
house where someone lay dying. He followed and had just time 
to administer the Last Sacraments; but, had he not received that 
mysterious command, that soul would have set out on its tremen- 
dous journey unfortified by the bread of the strong. 
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II. PRAYERS FOR THE SICK 


If we study attentively Canon 468, we shall perceive that, when 
he has given the Last Sacraments, a priest has not yet fulfilled all 
his duties to the sick, for he is expressly commanded to pray for 
them (eorumque animas Deo commendando). The rubrics of the 


Ritual enter even into some details, for they prescribe that the 
priest should comfort the sufferer by promising to pray for him 
at Mass and by asking the prayers of others in his behalf. Such 
prayers of a priest have more than a mere personal value, for they 
are offered, not so much in his private capacity, as in that of a 
priest—that is as one who is the accredited intermediary between 
God and man. These prayers are a sacramental; that is, their 
full efficacy is not dependent on the personal holiness of the priest, 
for he is then the agent or mouthpiece of the Church who pleads 
with God for all those who are in need of help, and none are more 
needy than those who can do so little for themselves. 

With a view to giving some guidance to the prayers of the priest 
—and those of the faithful—the Catholic Church has compiled a 
veritable rite for the visitation of the sick. At first sight the 
whole scheme seems altogether impracticable, and, no doubt, it 
would be so if the sick man himself were expected to take a per- 
sonal part in the whole of it, and if all those psalms and prayers 
had to be said every time the parish priest calls at a house where 
there is a sick bed. The Church never prescribes or expects what 
it is beyond human strength to achieve. The fact is that we must 
look upon the rite entitled De Visitatione et Cura Infirmorum as a 
sacramental which, with a minimum of codperation on the part 
of the sick, is of its very nature apt to yield far greater spiritual 
results than any purely personal effort. The reading of the Gospel 
is in itself a spiritual help—for “blessed are they that hear the 
word of God.” ‘Where there are two or three gathered together 
in My name, there am I in the midst of them” (Matt., xviii. 20). 

Obviously when priest and faithful gather in the sick room and 
there pray, not merely as private persons, but as the mouthpieces 
of the Church and in the way and words set down by her, such a 
rite has a wonderful power to create just that atmosphere which 
brings God nigh to man and constitutes around the sick man an 
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invisible but most solid wall of defense which effectively keeps at 
bay the enemy who, knowing that his chances are getting fewer, 
redoubles his attacks at such a time. And even if he has no hope 
of snatching a soul at the last, the enemy deems it no small achieve. 
ment if he succeeds in sowing trouble and anxiety in the minds of 
the sick. This rite is not binding in any way, and its use, wholly 
or in part, is left to the discretion of the priest. However, it js 
certain that the readings and prayers appointed by the Church have 
greater efficacy by themselves than the prayers which their own 
devotion will not fail to suggest to the faithful. 

Briefly, the rite is as follows: Before he enters the sick room, 
the priest puts on a surplice and purple stole. On entering he 
says: Pax huic domut; the acolyte or the bystanders answer: Ey 
omnibus habitantibus in ea. Then the priest sprinkles the sick 
man, his bed and the whole room, saying Asperges, etc. After 
some prayers and another sprinkling, there follows an extract from 
the Gospel of each of the four Evangelists, with a prayer and a 
Psalm after each. Every one of these Gospels refers to Our Lord’s 
power over sickness and disease. After the fourth reading and 
its prayer the priest lays his right hand on the head of the sufferer, 
saying at the same time: “They shall lay hands upon the sick and 
they shall be healed. Jesus, Son of Mary, Saviour and Lord of the 
world, by the merits and intercession of His holy apostles Peter 
and Paul and all the Saints, be merciful and gracious’ to thee.” 
Finally, part of the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel is read (Jn 
principio, etc.), a passage of Scripture to which Christian antiquity 
has always attributed a mysterious virtue in cases of sickness, so 
that to this day the text is put into the little Agnus Dei which many 
devout persons love to wear. 

The whole ceremony concludes with the priest’s blessing and 
another sprinkling with Holy Water. It is obvious enough that 
in a busy parish so elaborate a rite cannot often be carried out, if 
it can be done at all. But in certain circumstances—for instance 
when a priest, or a particularly pious person, or an inmate of a 


religious house, lingers for some time—the beautiful ritual devised 
by the Church for just such conditions should be carried out as 
fully as possible, for no pious exercise inspired by private initiative 
can be so helpful alike to the sufferer and to the bystanders. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
RuBRICS FOR CONGREGATION ASSISTING AT Mass 


Question: In the next issue of THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
will you please give the rubrics which should be observed by the congre- 
gation when assisting at Sunday High Masses and at Requiem High Masses 
_that is to say, when they. should stand, sit, kneel, etc. SACERDOS. 


Answer: Judging from the conduct of the people in the various 
churches, there seems to be no uniform rule when the people 
should kneel, stand or sit during High Masses, chanted Requiems, 
or other services. We have searched through the collection of 
Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites and consulted other 
works on sacred liturgy but failed to find rubrics or liturgical 
directions for the people assisting at High Masses and other solemn 
functions. Therefore, the rule given by Wapelhorst is perhaps the 
most practical, namely, that the people should kneel, stand, or sit 
whenever the rubrics require the various postures for the clergy 
assisting at the sacred functions in the sanctuary (“Compendium 
S. Liturgie,” n. 150). Evidently the Church intended that the 


people follow the clergy in the sanctuary in reference to kneeling, 
standing and sitting; otherwise there would have been special rules 
made for their conduct by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


PARAFFIN BLOCKS FOR SANCTUARY LAMP 


Question: Is it lawful to have for the sanctuary lamp blocks of paraffin, 
or must it be beeswax, and if so, what percentage of beeswax? 
PAROCHUS. 


Answer: The ancient rule of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
requires olive oil for the sanctuary lamp. Since it was difficult in 
many places to get pure olive oil, and still more difficult to keep the 
lamp burning with the kind of olive oil obtainable, beeswax has been 
permitted. The eight-day sanctuary candles which are sold by 
various dealers are supposed to be a mixture of beeswax and 
olive oil. We do not know whether they are made up of these 
ingredients, but, if they are made up of these materials to the 
greater part (though other substances, like paraffin, are mixed in), 
they can be used for the sanctuary lamp. The bishops have 
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authority to permit the use of other oils, for Canon 1271 says that, 
though ordinarily the sanctuary lamp should be fed with olive ojj 
or beeswax, the Ordinary may permit the use of other oils—if 
possible, vegetable oils—where olive oil cannot be had. We know 
from practical experience that with the olive oil that was in the 
market long before the World War, when things were supposed 
to be less adulterated than they are today, it was difficult to keep 
the lamp burning. 


How Lone Is UNusep DISPENSATION VALID? 


Question: For how long a time is a dispensation valid? A pastor 
applies for dispensation from the banns or from the impediment of mixed 
religion, or some other impediment, and the couple delays the marriage until 
the pastor has almost forgotten that he obtained a dispensation for the 
marriage. Is the dispensation good until they come, or must the pastor 
renew the dispensation after a certain time? PaROcHUs, 


Answer: The general rule is that a dispensation once granted 
for a certain marriage remains valid and can be made use of for 
an indefinite period of time after its concession. The reason is 
that the Ordinary releases the parties from a certain law of the 
Church and they remain released indefinitely. The bishop could, 
of course, specify in the dispensation that, unless it is made use 
of within a specified period of time, the concession shall be auto- 
matically cancelled; but this is not, as far as we know, the practice 
of the episcopal Curias. Canon Law states that the letter by which 
a concession is granted (usually called a rescript) takes effect 
from the moment that the Ordinary signs the letter, provided it 
is issued in the forma gratiosa—that is to say, the favor is granted 
directly by the authority. This is the usual way in which bishops 
issue the dispensations. The favor could be granted in the forma 
commissoria—that is to say, the bishop might write that he dele- 
gates the pastor to grant the dispensation, in which case the favor 
is granted only at the moment when the pastor actually executes 


the dispensation, and in that case it is left to his prudent judgment 


whether or not to grant the dispensation. Ordinarily the mere 
execution or application of the dispensation is committed to the 
pastor, and he has no authority to withhold the dispensation; but, 
if in the meantime circumstances have arisen that make it inadvis- 
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able to apply the dispensation, the pastor should withhold action 
and refer the matter to the authority that issued the dispensation. 


MAKING THE WAY OF THE Cross DuRING PuBLIc ExPosITION OF 
BLESSED SACRAMENT, Hoty Mass, AND OTHER FUNCTIONS 
Question: During Lent many people are accustomed to make the Stations 
of the Way of the Cross daily. For this reason I have been asked by some 
people whether it is permissible to make the Way of the Cross during the 
three days of the Forty Hours’ Adoration when the Blessed Sacrament is 
exposed, and whether they may go around the Stations in the morning while 


Holy Mass is being said. Is there any regulation of the Church on this 
matter ? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: There is an Instruction of the Sacred Congregation 
of Indulgences and Relics, April 3, 1731, in which among other 
points concerning the Stations of the Way of the Cross there is 
the admonition not to visit the Stations at the time of Holy Mass 
or other divine services. The document does not say that the 
indulgences cannot be gained during those services, but that the 
Church does not wish people to make the Stations at that time, 
and it is expected of all devout people that they respect the wishes 
of the Church in the matter. The reason for the will of the Church 
on this point is evident. The devotion of the Way of the Cross 
is nothing but a private devotion, while public exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament, celebration of Holy Mass, recitation of the 
Divine Office, and other liturgical functions are far above all 
private forms of devotion. Wherefore, it is unbecoming that one 
should turn one’s attention from the official public worship of the 
Church to a private form of worship. 


User oF BuTTER AT BREAKFAST ON Fast Days 


Question: Caia, feeling obliged to observe the Lenten fast, tells her 
confessor that she could more easily observe the Lenten fast if she were 
allowed to put butter on the piece of bread she takes each day for break- 
fast together with a cup of coffee. The confessor tells Caia that this is 
permissible. Soon after Caia tells several friends of the decision of her 
confessor, one of whom goes to him for confirmation of the report. He 
repeats that butter is permitted to be used on bread for breakfast during 
Lent. Still in doubt, Caia’s friend asks a neighboring priest for his opinion 
on the matter. Somewhat puzzled he consults the diocesan Lenten regula- 
tions as well as three different textbooks of theology, and finds that all 
agree in declaring that a piece of bread alone with coffee, tea or chocolate 
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is to be taken for breakfast on fast days. On what grounds could the con. 
fessor possibly have based his assertion that butter is permitted with bread 
for breakfast on fast days? SACERDOS, 


Answer: As is well known, neither the former Canon Law nor 
the present Code specify the foods that may be eaten at the break- 
fast and the light lunch. Canon 1251 says that in reference to 
those foods and the amount allowed at breakfast and lunch the 
approved customs of places should be followed. It is, therefore, 
not correct to say that the general law of the Church allows the 
use of eggs and foods made of milk at any meal on fast days, for 
it does so only concerning the principal meal. The fact is that all 
moralists and canonists who speak of the ecclesiastical precept of 
fasting and abstaining say that by universal custom a small amount 
of bread and coffee, tea or thin chocolate, cocoa, etc., is permitted, 


but no custom of using butter is mentioned by any of the authors 


that we have read. The fact that a little butter is not a serious 
matter does not mean that one may break the law of the Church, 
for the spirit of true loyalty to her authority in matters of religion 
must show itself in devout regard for her regulations big or small. 
If the person in question finds it so difficult to eat dry bread, and, 
if the permission to use a little butter will enable her to keep the 
fast, the dispensation may be given her. The pastors are authorized 
by Canon 1245 to dispense individuals and whole families from 
both fast and abstinence, and in many dioceses the faculties of the 
priests approved for confessions authorize them to dispense indi- 
viduals from fast or abstinence or both. 


AFTER PERIOD OF TEMPORARY Vows EXPIRES, A RELIGIOUS 
SHOULD Nor REMAIN WITHOUT Vows 


Question: A Sister has completed her three year term of temporary vows 
on the first day of January. The Community Chapter has voted its willing- 
ness to admit her to perpetual vows, but, as a class of candidates is to be 
admitted on the first day of March, she is told that she must wait until that 
date. Is the Sister not without vows during the interval? Is this permis- 
sible? And if not, does it constitute a grave matter on the part of the 
responsible Superior? If she is to renew her temporary vows for the 
intervening time, is it sufficient to do so privately, or in the presence of her 
Superior? Or is it necessary that it be done in the presence of the Ordinary 
or a priest delegated by him? SACERDOS. 
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Answer: Canon 577 rules that, when the period for which the 
yows were taken expires, there is to be no delay in the renewal of 
the vows. All commentators of the Code agree that it is not per- 
missible to leave the temporarily professed religious without vows 
even fora day. The renewal of the vows should take place on the 
anniversary day. If a Sister’s temporary vows expire on January 
1, she should pronounce perpetual vows on the same day (January 
1), or, if she is to wait for some days or months to make the 
perpetual vows with other Sisters, she should on January 1 renew 
the temporary vows for the days or months until the perpetual vows 
are to be made. It is considered an important matter to have the 
renewal of the vows on the day on which the temporary vows expire. 
The renewal of the vows for the days or months until the temporary 
vows are to be made cannot be done privately, because religious 
vows are public and must be made publicly. The presence of the 
bishop or his delegate is not required for the renewal of temporary 
vows, for the Code demands the examination of the candidates for 
profession in Sisterhoods for the first temporary and for the per- 
petual vows only. In the case submitted by our correspondent it 
suffices that the Superioress authorized to accept the vows and 
at least two witnesses be present at the renewal of the vows. 


CONCERNING WorK TuHaT Novices ARE PERMITTED TO Do 
DuRING THE NOVITIATE 
Question: A hospital in charge of Sisters is located about 150 feet from 
the novitiate building. Every day some of the novices are directed to do 
nursing or other work at the hospital for about eight hours of the day. Is 


this permissible, or does it interrupt the novitiate? How much time a day 
might they be permitted to be thus engaged? SACERDOs. 


Answer: The novitiate—that is to say, the first or canonical 
year—cannot be turned into a training school for nurses. If the 
novices work for eight hours a day in the hospital (no matter of 
what nature their work is), they are not making a novitiate such 
as the Church demands, and the responsible superiors sin seriously 
against the law of the Church. The novitiate is not broken by work 
outside the house of novitiate during the day, for only absence for 
twenty-four continuous hours counts as a day when there is question 


of determining the number of days of absence that interrupt the 
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novitiate. But the frequent absence from the house of novitiate 
during a considerable number of hours is most certainly against 
the spirit of the law and a grave violation of the rules of the 
Church laid down for the spiritual training of the novices. Oyr 
correspondent inquires how many hours a day the novices may be 
engaged in the work of the community (e. g., care of the sick, 
teaching school, etc.). The Code of Canon Law does not permit 
the novices to be at any time employed in work extraneous to the 


novitiate house or community (cfr. Canon 565). Even the study 


of the theory of nursing or any other study is not to be done 
intensively by the novices in the canonical year, for they are to be 
trained in the spiritual life first and foremost. Wherefore, all 
study of profane subjects must be limited to a short space of time 
each day in order that the chief training and purpose of the novitiate 
—the spiritual life—may not be interfered with. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





CASUS MORALIS 


Sufficient Dispositions for Absolution 


By H. Davts, S.J. 


Case.—Titius confessed that he had found an article of considerable 
value one night in the public street. He advertised in the papers for the 
owner for a reasonable time (three months at least), both in the daily and 
the weekly papers. The article was not claimed, and consequently Titius 
wished to sell it for a large sum of money for the sustenance of himself, his 
wife and children, as times were bad and work was hard to get. He there- 
fore asked the advice of his confessor, who, considering the value of the 
article, took the view that it ought to be sold and the proceeds given to the 
poor. When Titius objected that he had heard from competent persons that 
he was not obliged to do that, the confessor insisted, so that Titius departed 
without absolution. 

The same confessor, hearing the confession of another penitent, seriously 
doubted as to whether there were sufficient dispositions for absolution. 
Though the penitent assured him that he thought he was well disposed, the 
confessor dismissed him saying that he alone was the judge of a penitent’s 
dispositions for absolution. The following questions arise: 


(1) May a chattel that has been found be converted to the finder’s use? 


(2) Should a confessor absolve a penitent who holds an opinion contrary 
to that of the confessor, provided that both opinions are probable? 


(3) Did the confessor act rightly in both cases? 


Solution—(1) One of the valid titles to ownership is occupation, 
which is the taking up of a chattel with the intention of making 
it one’s own. The finding of a chattel which has not an actual 
present owner confers a good title to it, though positive law may 
interfere in a few cases—as in those of intestate estates, wreckage, 
and treasure trove—to confer a legal title on the Crown or State. 
The finding of a chattel that has recently been lost confers no right 
of ownership on the finder as long as the true owner can recover it. 
The finder may be bound in charity to take possession of and care 
for the chattel, but there is no obligation of justice to do so. If he 
seize the chattel, there at once arises an obligation of justice to take 
reasonable care of it, and to employ ordinary diligence to discover 
the true owner. When the true owner has been discovered, the 
finder is bound to restore the chattel, and, if it is an animal, both 
the animal and its natural product (if any); but he has a right to 
compensation for any trouble or expense incurred in keeping the 
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chattel or animal. The true owner is bound to give this compensa- 
tion, and, if he will not, the finder may compensate himself in any 
reasonable way possible, not however with consequent unjust logs 
to the owner. Only in this way can an exact equality of rights be 
secured. Where law gives no prescriptive right in chattels by 
possession during a certain term of years (cfr. on this difficult 
subject Slater and Martin, Vol. I, p. 381), the property must, even 
after the lapse of years, be restored to the true owner, if he become 
known, deduction being made as stated above. But if the owner 
cannot be discovered after reasonable care has been taken to find 
him, the finder has a title in conscience to the property as against 
everyone else; he may sell it and use the money as his own. If the 
owner becomes known after the property has perished, not even 
persisting in its equivalent, he is the loser: res perit domino. There 
is no obligation on the finder of realizing found property and giving 
the proceeds to the poor. His title to just ownership is the title 
of occupation rei nullivs, a just natural title and one that is primitive. 

(2) It is obvious that a confessor may not absolve a penitent who 
holds an opinion contrary to that of the confessor regarding the 
valid or lawful administration of the Sacrament. Thus, if a con- 
fessor seriously thinks that he has no jurisdiction in a particular 
case, or that the penitent’s confession is not integral, or that the 
penitent is not disposed, or that the occasion of sin in which the 
penitent persists in remaining is not necessary but free, proximate 
and avoidable, no opinion of the penitent is of any avail for the 
confessor. If, secondly, the confessor thinks that the penitent’s 
opinion regarding his obligation (e.g., restitution or avoiding certain 
occasions of sin) is really probable, he is bound to give the penitent 
the benefit of such opinion, even though he think his own more 
probable. Thirdly, a confessor may be quite persuaded in his own 
mind, and for reasons that appear valid to him, that the penitent’s 
opinion is untrue. Yet, if the latter opinion is upheld by reputable 
modern theologians, and by not a few, the confessor must admit 
that he holds no monopoly of truth, and is obliged to give the 
penitent the benefit. 

If, however, a penitent maintains an opinion as probable which 
is not now held by any theologians, the confessor must warn his 
penitent that such an opinion has no weight. If the penitent persists, 
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as 
the confessor may absolve him or not in accordance with well- 
known principles of leaving a penitent in good faith on rare 
occasions, if there is no fear of scandal, or of the common good, or 
of the Sacrament being invalid; and even in the last contingency he 
may absolve him conditionally for a good and urgent reason. But he 
may impose on the penitent the obligation of consulting another 
confessor, and may refuse to absolve him except on that condition, 
for, if the penitent declines, he has become vincibly ignorant. 

(3) In the first case the confessor was wrong in both his view 
and in his action. He could hardly fail to be aware of the elemen- 
tary fact that it is at least highly probable that the finder of an 
article may keep it, if he has made diligent inquiry concerning the 
true owner and has failed to discover him. Furthermore, as the 
opinion of the penitent was probable and as the matter referred to 
his own obligations, he had a right to be allowed to adopt his view, 
and the confessor had an obligation to allow him to do so. The 
confessor was therefore wrong in imposing the obligation of selling 
the article and giving the proceeds to the poor. He was also wrong 
in refusing to give him absolution, since the penitent was in fact 
fully disposed. He should also have remembered that the penitent 
was poor, and therefore, if any restitution had to be made to the 
poor, it might have been made to the penitent himself. In restoring 
to the poor, there is no obligation to divide even a large sum 
amongst several poor persons, at least on the score of justice, so 
that the penitent, in the hypothesis, could have retained the whole 
value of the article had he sold it. 

In the second case, the confessor seriously doubted as to the 
sufficient dispositions of the penitent. On the supposition that the 
penitent was not in urgent need of absolution (though people in 
mortal sin are), and that the confessor did not entertain even a 
probable opinion favorable to the penitent’s disposition, he was 
right in not absolving him, for here it was a matter of the validity 
of the Sacrament, and the confessor must then act according to 
his own prudent judgment. But as the confessor was wrong in 
the first case, he may well have been wrong in the second, and 
his judgment may have been hasty and prejudiced—a supposition 
not at all unlikely in the case. It is usually very difficult to judge 
of a penitent’s dispositions, and it is a safe rule to believe a penitent 
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when he asserts anything either for or against himself, unless the 
contrary is patent. The confessor was somewhat peremptory, and 
in the case of many penitents his action would have been calculated 
to drive them from the Sacraments. He lacked a good deal of the 
gentleness of a St. Francis de Sales. One would advise such a 
one to read with diligence any pastoral treatise on the duties of 
a confessor. He might read Reuter’s “Neo-Confessarius” with 
great profit to himself and his penitents. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


ENcYCLICAL OF POPE Prius XI on St. AuGUSTINE, BISHOP OF 
Hippo, ON THE OCCASION OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTENARY OF His 
DEATH 


God’s Providence has always come to the assistance of His Church 
when she was oppressed by outside enemies or lacerated by the 
apostasy of her own children. St. Augustine is one of those provi- 
dential men whom God gave to the Church for the fight against 
error, for the illustration of Christian doctrine, and for the edifi- 
cation of all who strive after holiness of life. Wherefore, says the 
Supreme Pontiff, the whole Catholic world rejoices on this happy 
occasion of the fifteenth centenary of the death of St. Augustine, 
and the Holy See wishes to join in the universal expression of 
honor and veneration for the great Doctor of the Church. 


Pope Innocent I, who occupied the See of St. Peter at the time 
of St. Augustine, calls him his most dear friend. Pope Celestine 
I defends the memory of the Saint against his adversaries with most 
glowing words of praise, Pope Gelasius I calls St. Jerome and 


Augustine the lights of ecclesiastical teachers, Popes Hormisdas 
and John II say that the Roman Church approves of and follows the 
teaching of St. Augustine. Popes St. Leo the Great, St. Gregory 
the Great, and Adrian I call him an illustrious doctor; in con- 
troversies over points of doctrine, Popes Clement VIII and Pius VI 
quote with approval the teaching of St. Augustine. The same is 
done by many Councils of the Church, and the great Pope Leo XIII, 
in his Encyclical “A&terni Patris,” says that St. Augustine fought 
against all the errors of his age with the strongest faith and deepest 
knowledge. 


Before the Holy Father begins to speak of some of the most 
prominent writings of the illustrious Doctor of the Church, he 
warns us not to consider the praise and approval given to the writ- 
ings of St. Augustine by Popes and ecclesiastical writers in such a 
light (as some void of Catholic understanding have done) as though 
the authority of St. Augustine should be preferred to the teaching 
authority of the Church. 

In the book called the “(Confessions of St. Augustine,” the writer 
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extols the mercy of God and the power of prayer of his saintly 
mother, which turned him from a life of sin and heresy to a life 
of constant penance, prayer, and incessant work for the glory of 
God and the welfare of the Church. His teaching on the final pur. 
pose of man is fitly summarized in those well-known words from 
his “Confessions” (Book I, chap. I, n. 1): “Fecisti nos ad Te, et 
inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in Te.” The Saint 
furthermore plainly teaches that whosoever wants to attain to ever- 
lasting happiness in God’s presence must during this life be guided 
by the authority of the Church, because her alone did Christ com- 
mission to teach men how to follow Him and how to know and 
love His heavenly Father. 

The Supreme Pontiff continues in many words to extol the teach- 
ing of the holy Doctor and his virtues, and his wonderful exposition 
of the doctrine of divine grace and free will of man, of the deepest 
of all mysteries of faith, the Blessed Trinity, and of other important 
teachings of the faith (Encyclical of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, 
April 20, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 201-234). 


CANONIZATION OF BLESSED THEOPHILUS A CURTE, PRIEST OF THE 
ORDER OF FRIARS MINOR, AND OF BLESSED CATHERINE THOMAS, 
PROFESSED NUN OF THE CANONESSES REGULAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


Blessed Theophilus was born in the town of Curte in the Island 
of Corsica on October 30, 1676, entered the Order of Friars Minor 
at the age of seventeen, studied philosophy and theology at Naples 
and at Rome, and was ordained priest and appointed to the monastery 
at Civitella. Later on he was sent to Corsica, established there 
several houses of retreat, and died at the town of Fucecchio in 
Corsica on May 19, 1740. Pope Leo XIII pronounced his Beatifi- 
cation on September 4, 1895. The Cause of his canonization was 
opened on February 26, 1901, and his canonization was decreed on 
April 6, 1930 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 246). 

Blessed Catherine Thomas, a native of the Balearic Islands, 
entered the Convent of the Canonesses Regular of St. Augustine 
in the City of Palma, Diocese of Majorca, and died there in the 
forty-first year of her age in April, 1574. She was beatified by 
Pope Pius VI on August 3, 1792. The Cause of her canonization 
was commenced on September 20, 1797, but through various circum- 
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stances 1ts progress was interrupted until its resumption a few years 
ago. Her canonization was decreed on April 6, 1930 (Acta Ap. 


Sedis, XXII, 248). 


FouUNDATION OF THE PAPAL SEMINARY AT ROME FOR THE 
ETHIOPIANS 


Ethiopia had been christianized by St. Frumentius in the fourth 
century. When the Mohammedans got control of all the countries 
surrounding Ethiopia, that Church was cut off from communication 
with the Holy See and gradually yielded to the pressure brought 
to bear upon them by the Schismatic Church of Egypt. In the 
(Ecumenical Council of Florence in 1442, there were present legates 
of the Ethiopian Church. Pope Sixtus IV gave the Ethiopians the 
Church of St. Stephen Major with the adjoining house near the 
Vatican for the accommodation of Ethiopian priests and clerics who 
came to Rome for visits or for studies. Later on the union with 
the Ethiopians achieved in the Council at Florence was broken, and 
for many years the Ethiopian house and church in Rome were not 
used by them. Now the Holy See has built a new institution for 
them on the site of the old, and given it the rank and title of a 
Papal Seminary or College (Apostolic Constitution, February 12, 
1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 237). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Rt. Rev. Joseph Henry Schlarman has been appointed Bishop 
of Peoria. 

The following have been appointed Domestic Prelates to His 
Holiness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Henry F. Niemann (Diocese of St. 
Joseph), Anthony Santandreu, William Sullivan, George Lacombe, 
Robert Sampson and Francis McElroy (Archdiocese of San 
Francisco). 

The following have been made Knights of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great: the Messrs. John Stephen McGroarty (Diocese 
of Los Angeles), John Herbert Canning (Archdiocese of Cardiff), 
Albert Dupuis, Ulrich Boileau, Alfred Boyer (Archdiocese of 
Montreal). 

STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Hinmiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of Auguat 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Wisdom of. the Children of Light 
By Aue. T. ZELLER, C.SS.R. 
ann Rpraqgot! ~ world are wiser in their generation than the children of 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: (1) A misinterpretation of the parable. 
(2) The true meaning. 
Body: I. The children of the world and the children of the light 
in Our Lord’s day. 
II. The children of the world and the children of the light 
in our own day: 
(1) The children of the world; 
(2) The children of the light: 
(a) the lack of wisdom, 
(b) the reason of it: lack of faith, 
(c) true prudence: examples. 
Conclusion: Exhortation. 


In the parable which Holy Church places before us in the Gospel 
of today, our Divine Saviour wishes to teach us, in a palpable way, 
a very important lesson. Many, misunderstanding the parable and 
forgetting the whole character of Our Lord’s teaching and of the 
Oriental method He uses to convey His lesson, have attributed to 
Our Lord in the passage a mean and entirely unworthy teaching. 
Blasphemously they assert that Jesus here praises an unscrupulous 
swindler—an agent who was clearly unjust to his master—simply 
because he succeeded by his cunning in winning friends. But to 
say this is blasphemous. Moreover, to say this is, as we already 
remarked, to misunderstand completely the idea of the Oriental 
parable—the medium which Jesus used to teach an Oriental people. 


We must understand that the chief rule for the interpretation of 

a parable is that, not the circumstances or the story, but the point 

of comparison alone counts. That Our Lord Himself emphasizes, 

when He says: “The lord praised the unjust steward inasmuch as 

he had done prudently.” He does not say “inasmuch as he had done 
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well,” “had acted justly,” “had deserved reward.” No, but inasmuch 


as he had shown remarkable cunning and wisdom in his own interest. 

Now, this is what our dear Lord uses to point His lesson; do we, 
children of the light, do we show the same diligence, the same fore- 
sight, the same wisdom in regard to our eternal welfare and the 


affairs of our soul ? 


In Our Lorp’s TIME 


Jesus knew the people who were before Him. To drive home 
His lesson, He must take an example from life, one with which 
they were familiar. Before Him—perhaps even among those who 
listened to Him—were some tax-gatherers, like Matthew, but 
notorious for their injustices. And perhaps, the very case of which 
He speaks had recently occurred to stir up the community. As yet 
the comment of the people—well, “that surely was clever” —reéchoed 
now and again in praise of the cleverness, the astuteness of the 
swindler. Hate him they might for his oppression of their poverty, 
but they had to admire his foresight. 

This Jesus recalls to them. It was clear, it was emphatic, it 
touched them in a point in which they were all sensitive; it was 
something they could all appreciate. Jesus dwelt on the scene He 
had created, pictured it fully as if to bring out clearly and unmis- 
takably the prudence, even though it was altogether selfish, of the 
unjust steward. And what he brings into relief above all in the 
conduct of the man was this, that as soon as he found out that he 
must lose his position, that he must render an account of his 
stewardship, he set to work feverishly and ingeniously to secure 
himself at least against a bitter future. 

Jesus stopped. His glance wandered over the crowd before Him. 
Was He not reminding them constantly that they were only stewards 
of God, their heavenly Father, that they too must render a strict 
account of their lives, that for them too the night was coming on 
wherein no man can work? Yet, did they bestir themselves to make 
sure of their future, did they show in this all-important matter even 
a semblance of the care, the diligence, the anxiety to profit by the 
time remaining that the steward showed in a matter far less im- 
portant, his earthly well-being? No wonder that He declared— 
and there must have been a touch of divine sadness and disappoint- 
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ment in His tone—“the children of this world are wiser in thei, 
generation than the children of the light.” 


In Our Own Day 


My dear friends, if Jesus were with us today—what do I gay 
for is He not here in all reality in the Blessed Sacrament?—if 
Jesus today stepped out of the tabernacle, lifted the sacramentg| 
veil, and spoke to us, would He not have to repeat the same strange, 
the same disappointing fact? He could indeed point to the same 
care and diligence and cleverness in the pursuit of earthly things, 
whether pleasure or political influence or social position or wealth, 
What do not men and women resort to in order to secure these? 
As in Our Lord’s day, they do not stop even at injustice. What 
prudence, for instance, in the buying of stocks and bonds? What 
care in buying merchandise to get the best and to pay the least? 
What cleverness in taking advantage of every chance to forge 
ahead of a competitor? To buy votes, to buy influence, to buy 
patronage, bribing, underselling, underbidding, slipping in false 
weights and measures or poor materials—“tricks of the trade,” they 
are called—the game of business and politics, in which everything 
goes to the cleverest and the most resourceful, is characteristic of 
our age. 

Take that matter of money in particular, which Our Lord Him- 
self singles out as an example, will the children of the world today 
overlook any chance, omit any risk, think any effort too great to 
gain it? Will they miss any opportunity to make contacts, to gain 
friends, that will prove helpful? It would almost seem that money 
has that particular quality which presses and drives and impels to 
further acquisition, so that Our Lord calls it “mammon of iniquity,’ 
because it is often gained by injustice and often leads to injustice 
and sin, or at least to forgetfulness of our eternal interests. 


THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT 


All this Our Saviour sees as He gazes on the world of business, 
on the world of politics, on the world of sport even—on all the 
doings of the children of the world. Everyone is immensely busy, 
immensely intent on his goal. But the children of the light—all 
those who have been blessed with the light of Faith—do they show 
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the same determination, the same foresight, where matters of 


eternal import are concerned? 
Take such a simple matter, for instance, as our reading. A book 


is a friend, one who has access to our home and our hearts. What 
sort of friends do we make for ourselves and for those in our 
household circle? Take our Sunday observance. How readily the 
old excuses come: “I have no time”; “I am tired from being out 
late on Saturday night” (for work or possibly for pleasure) ; “I 
have friends to entertain”; “it is raining,’ and so on. Is there 
that quick decision that springs from a fine sense of the value 
of Holy Mass, such as we would show in a matter of money? 
Take our pleasures and amusements, entering as they do neces- 
sarily into our daily lives. Since we all know that the taint of 
evil is upon many of them, are you moved in your choice, not only 
by what recreation they can give you, but also by what influence 
they may have upon your higher interests? Take the teaching 
about the good intention. By it we know that all our daily actions 
can be made profitable for eternal reward in heaven. Do we show 
a real business sense—pardon the word, but it really is suggested 
by Our Lord’s parable—in giving all we do this higher value? 


EXAMPLES OF TRUE PRUDENCE 


We are told that St. Aloysius, whenever he had to make some 
choice, was wont to ask himself: “Of what value is this for 
eternity?” This ought to be the attitude of every Christian. But 
this means that the teaching of Our Lord, the teaching of our 
Faith, regarding the true meaning of life is a matter of deep 
and living conviction to us. 

Bourke Cockran, formerly Congressman from New York, 
addressing a Holy Name gathering at Grand Rapids some years 
ago, made some very pertinent remarks about Holy Communion. 
“Most of us,” he said, “who think that we are Catholics and who 
think that we have the faith, fall far short of it. Suppose we 
really believed that Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is there 
in the tabernacle, how many of us would stay away from there? 
You couldn’t keep us away. Suppose you thought that the President 
of the United States or a greater than he—one who had the power 
to enrich us or to empoverish us, to give us wealth greater than 
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man ever dreamed of—were waiting to receive our requests and 
to grant them, do you think we would keep away? Do you think 
we could be kept away with an ox-chain? We certainly don’t 
believe it,” he concluded; “we think we do, but we don’t. We 
don’t act our belief, we think about it.” What Bourke Cockran 
said of faith in the Blessed Sacrament, is true of our concern 
about our eternal salvation in general. 

A story is told of Alessandro Manzoni, the great Italian novelist 
and poet of the last generation, that illustrates the right attitude. 
Manzoni was, at least during the latter part of his life, a devout 
and practical Catholic. He had a special love for Holy Mass, 
and as long as his health permitted would allow nothing to keep 
him from assisting at the Holy Sacrifice. One Sunday afternoon, 
when it was cold and rainy, an old friend came to visit Manzoni, 
and was surprised to find the good old man wrought up about 
something. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked. 

“Why,” answered Manzoni, “the women folk tried to prevent 
me from going to Mass this morning because of the miserable 
weather.” 

“Pardon me,” said his friend, “I think the women folk were 
quite right; in your condition you would surely have caught a cold 
had you gone out.” 

“And I,” put in Manzoni, “think they were quite wrong.” His 
friend shook his head as if unconvinced. So the great writer 
went on: 

“Let me prove it to you, friend. You and I played the lottery; 
now, suppose I had drawn the winning number, and had been 
informed that, if I come to get it, I am entitled to ten thousand 
dollars. Let us suppose that today had been the last chance to 
get my ten thousand; tell me, do you think that all the women in 
the house could have kept me from going for the money, even if 
it rained a deluge? Would they have been able to keep you home 
under the circumstances?” 

The friend looked for some moments at the face of the speaker, « 
all the more handsome for the noble excitement that illuminated 
it, and for a while found no words of reply. 

“Enough, Manzoni,” he said at length, “I understand; of course, 
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no treasure on earth can compare with Holy Mass, and it is a 


privilege to go to it, rain or shine.” 

He had that prudence, that wisdom, where eternal interests are 
at stake, which Our Saviour finds lacking in so many. 

Another exemplification of this attitude we .ind in the life of 
Father William Doyle, S.J., the heroic chaplain in the last war, 
whose life is worth reading by all. We are told that, when he 
was tempted to break a resolution or when he shrank from some 
sacrifice, he used to say five times to himself: “Will you refuse 
to do this for the love of Jesus?” By means of such aspirations 
he sharpened his will to instant action. He had a wonderful idea 
of the value of aspirations—short prayers that can be said almost 
in a breath—as a source of grace and merit. “If I knew that I 
should receive one pound sterling for each one I made,” he used to 
say, “I would not waste a spare moment. And yet, I get infinitely 
more than this, though I often fail to realize it.” 


CONCLUSION 


My dear friends, the words of Jesus are a direct address to 
your common sense. You are by the grace of God children of the 
light. That is a rare gift, and it makes a demand upon you of 
corresponding faithfulness. Show our Divine Saviour that he 
will not be disappointed in you. That you will be true and faithful 
stewards of the goods, the blessings, the powers and faculties He 
has given you; that, if men can spend themselves in the pursuit of 
perishable things of this world, you will show equal diligence and 
foresight in those that are eternal, so that of you He will not 
have to say sadly: “The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of the light.’”” Amen. 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Charity in Theory and Fact 
By J. Exztrot Ross, Px. 


“Wherefore he that thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall” 
(I Cor., x. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Failure of Catholics in charity: 
(1) In our schools and in our parishes. 


(2) Other social forces . . . business, family . . . get greater 
degree of courtesy than religion. 
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II. Catholics often do not realize they have failed in charity, 

(1) Defend their religion angrily, by sarcasm, by uncharitable- 
(2) Renmbile of editorials in Catholic papers. 

III. Failure in charity could be conquered by meditating on and 
applying Christ’s principle: “Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.” 

As a teacher and a preacher of Catholicism, I have for some 
time been troubled by what seems to me an unnecessary failure. 
We teach, for instance, that charity is the sum of all the Law 
and the Prophets, that charity is the fulfilling of the law, that charity 
is greater than faith or hope. But we seem to be teaching merely 
a formula, not real charity. That is to say, our people fail con- 
stantly in this fundamental virtue. And, what is worse, they often 
fail to realize what charity actually demands in the various cir- 
cumstances of their lives. 

Even in our very schools, supported at such expense for the 
express purpose of teaching Catholicism, we find this failure to grasp 
charity. There is envy and jealousy and backbiting. Some children 
want to show off their brains or their clothes to mortify less favored 
children. In the classroom, in games, in social affairs there is an 
an uncharitable rivalry. How much resentment have medals and 
premiums and honors caused! 

Our parishes are full of uncharitableness. And it does not all 
come from those who lack a Catholic éducation. The men and 
women who have been through our Catholic schools frequently seem 
just as uncharitable as those who have been to the public schools. 
Choirs and altar societies are hotbeds of gossip and rivalries that 
offend against this virtue which Christ said summed up every- 
thing. Perhaps there never was a church fair or bazaar that did 
not mean one or more quarrels among the workers. Here are 
people theoretically giving themselves to the service of Catholicism, 
and yet failing in the very foundation of all Catholicism—charity. 


Some failure, perhaps, is to be expected from frail human beings. 
But there are two things in connection with this failure of Catholics 
which trouble me. First is the fact that certain other social forces 
seem able to secure a greater observance of at least the externals 
of charity. Sometimes I think that there is more uncharitableness 
in the average parochial society than there is in the average business 
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organization. Business secures a greater degree of external urbanity 
than does religion. “Politeness pays,” is a business motto, “the 
yoice with the smile wins.” The saleswoman who answers sweetly 


the stupidest questions is a tartar to the rival soprano in the choir. 

The family, too, frequently makes its members more courteous, 
urbane, kindly, tolerant, and charitable than the parochial school 
or assistance at Mass. I do not mean this in a narrow, socially 
snobbish sense. It is not necessarily connected with a pedigree or 
social position. But it is connected with something other than 
religion. We can often say that, because a person belongs to a 
certain family, he will be actuated by certain standards of social 
intercourse. 


CHARITY INCLUDES POLITENESS 


Now, we ought to be able to say the same thing about a Catholic. 
There may be politeness, it is true, without charity; but there cannot 
be charity without politeness. And because a man is a Catholic, we 
have a right to expect certain standards of charitableness. He should 
not descend to little meannesses which offend against charity. He 
should have a certain fineness of soul, a sensitiveness to the rights 
of others, that we associate with the term “gentleman.” But I must 
sorrowfully admit that we cannot have this certainty about the 
courtesy of Catholics. The perfect recitation of the Catechism is no 
guarantee of charity. Even daily Communion and zeal in the 
active works of the Church do not necessarily mean charitable asso- 
ciation. Family breeding seems more important than religion—or 
rather religion as some Catholics practise it. 

All this is bad enough, but the second thing that troubles me is 
worse. For not only do our Catholics so often fail in charity— 
a human enough trait—but they do not know that they have failed. 
They glory in the very act that violates charity. They take credit 
to themselves for having served religion by being uncharitable. 
They are like the Priest and the Levite who would pride themselves 
on helping the Church of God by leaving a heretic to lie by the 
side of the road wounded half to death. 

How often may not some of you, when the Church has been 
attacked, have answered back in an uncharitable way! You have 
defended faith at the expense of charity. But St. Paul tells us that 
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charity is the greater virtue. And faith would have been better 
served had you been charitable. I have known parents who flew 
into a rage when a child expressed a religious doubt, and men who 
gloated over the idea of hell in the expectation that some religious 
opponent would be punished there for his unbelief. The retort 
of the orthodox to the man who doubted hell: “You'll find oy 
when you get there!” proved nothing except the uncharitableness of 
the believer. 


LACK OF CHARITY IN CATHOLIC PREss 


Not only do we find this uncharitable attitude in private conversa- 
tion, in the heat of argument, but also in the considered editorials 
of our Catholic papers. Too many editors take refuge in that last 
escape of little, uncharitable, mean minds—sarcasm. Laughter is 
not logic, sarcasm is not argument, abuse is not proof. On the 
contrary, it is a confession that one has no argument. We cannot 
effectively defend our faith by failing in charity. But I doubt if 
any Catholic editor ever confessed the sins he committed by some 
of his editorials. I suppose there are nine editors who march up 
to the front of the temple, feeling a glow of satisfaction at turning 
a clever phrase, though an uncharitable one, against an opponent, 
thanking God for their biting wit—there are nine such to every 
one who strikes his breast in penitence, and asks God to be merciful 
to his sins against charity. 

This ignorance of charity could be overcome, I believe, if persons 
would only apply that touchstone suggested by Christ—the principle: 
“Do unto others as you would have them do unto you.” Train your- 
self to ask: “Would I want that other person to say this about me?” 
“Would I want the soprano to envy me, or the third vice-president 
of the altar society to go behind my back in an effort to replace me 
in the esteem of the pastor?” “If I were troubled with doubts, 
would I want anyone to argue angrily with me, and finally clinch the 
matter by telling me that I was going to hell?” 

Some years ago a prominent man made a speech on prohibition, 
and next morning he was reported in the secular press as having 
said: “Nothing smelling of the Vatican can ever again raise its 
slimy head in American politics.” Whereupon one of our Catholic 
editors rushed to the defense of the Church with a stinging editorial 
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attacking the man for his bigotry, unfairness, injustice. He was 
called blind, fanatical, prejudiced, and a number of other epithets. 
But, as a matter of fact, the man had never made that statement 
at all. He had really said: “Nothing smelling of the vat can ever 
again lift its slimy head.” Even if he had said what the newspaper 
account attributed to him, the Catholic editorial failed in charity. 
It was not calculated to win over that man, to remove his prejudices, 
to change him from a bigoted enemy into a friend. It was a mis- 
take from any standpoint. And it was doubly a mistake for the 
editor to assume the correctness of the newspaper story, and write 
his sarcastic editorial without any effort to check up. The man 
should have been given a chance to explain. 





APPLICATION OF CHRIST’S PRINCIPLE 


If the editor had applied Christ’s principle, what would he have 
done? Suppose that this editor had given a lecture some Sun- 
day, and next day had been reported as saying something that 
did not fit in with the general theme of his talk, and which he 
would have repudiated with all his soul. Would he have thought 
it fair for a Methodist editor to accept the newspaper account, and 
denounce him as an enemy of America, a man owing civil allegiance 
to a foreign sovereign? Or would he have wanted the Methodist 
editor to reflect that newspaper accounts are so often inaccurate it 
is never safe to take them at their face value? And would he have 
thought that charity dictated a telegram to himself to give him a 
chance to state what he actually did say? 


Of course, you all are not editors. But have you ever supported 
editors in this uncharitable policy of sarcasm? And have you ever 


sinned against charity by accepting newspaper accounts as true? 
I give this instance of the Catholic editor, because it is such a perfect 
illustration of how we ought to apply this principle of Christ: “Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto you.” We are failing 
in charity largely because we fail to apply this principle. If some 
of the time we give to mere routine recitation of formulas without 
thinking about them, were spent in examining the circumstances of 
our lives to see how this principle could be applied, I am sure we 
would be more charitable. When a person’s religion ignores this 
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meditation upon charity and takes refuge in a mere formalism 
there is something the matter with his religion. 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Divine Mercy 


By F. M. PHANEuF-FARNSWorRTH, PH.D. 


“The tender mercies of the Lord are above all His works” (Ps. cxliv. 9), 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Divine Mercy in Holy Writ and the Liturgy. 
II. Jesus and the Divine Mercy. 
III. Trust in the Divine Mercy. 


On this Tenth Sunday after Pentecost Holy Mother Church 
devotes all the resources of her liturgy to this one particular pur- 
pose, the exaltation of the Divine Mercy. The passage of the Gospel 
read on this day, the prayers of the Mass, the Divine Office recited 
by her priests, all bear on this one great thought. So, in order 
to conform ourselves to the spirit of the Church, let us pause 4 
moment and meditate upon this, the greatest of God’s attributes— 
His Divine Mercy. 


If there is ever a time when Christ’s minister feels himself 
inutterably inferior to his task, if there is ever a time when 
he realizes his unworthiness, it is in a circumstance like this, when 
he is called to speak of God’s infinite mercy. Words fail him to 
express adequately his thoughts, and, overwhelmed by his sad 
inability to raise himself to the height of so sublime a subject, he 
would rather fall into a silent adoration, like the bystanders at 
the foot of the Cross who witnessed the greatest manifestation of 
God’s infinite mercy and could not but remain silent. There, on 
the height of Calvary, Mary, the loving Mother of Jesus, felt her 
heart pierced through and through by the bitter sword of sorrow 
but did not speak; the Magdalen embraced with a tender transport 
the bleeding feet of her Divine Lover but did not speak; John, the 
beloved disciple, cast a long and devoted glance on the open side 
and the blood-spattered body of the Saviour but also remained 
silent. No one uttered a word. Alone the words of the dying 
Victim were heard in the awful silence while the supreme sacrifice 
of Love and Mercy was consummated on the cross. Ah! may these 
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words reecho in the inmost depths of your souls and repeat to you, 
in place of my unworthy words, the unspeakable mercies of the Lord. 





Tue Divine Mercy In Hoty WRIT AND THE LITURGY 





If we peruse the Holy Scriptures, we cannot help being deeply 
touched by the striking eloquence of the inspired writers when they 
exalt the magnificence of God’s mercy. Listen to a few of these 
most beautiful passages of Holy Writ. “I will give praise to Thee, 
O Lord, among the people; I will sing a psalm to Thee among the 
nations, for Thy mercy is magnified even to the heavens and Thy 
truths into the clouds” (Ps. lvi. to-11). And these words of the 
prophet : “Give praise, O ye heavens, and rejoice, O earth; ye 
mountains, give praise with jubilations because the Lord has com- 
forted His people and will have mercy on His poor ones” (Is. xlix. 
13). And elsewhere: “For the mountains shall be moved and the 
hills shall tremble, but My mercy shall not depart from thee, says 
the Lord of hosts” (Is., liv. 10). Then comes the oft-repeated 
refrain of the Psalmist: “The tender mercies of the Lord are 
above all His works.” I could quote without end such beautiful 
passages of the Scriptures. 

Holy Mother Church, in her prayers and canticles, does not 
speak less eloquently when she eulogizes God’s mercy. The Collect 
of this day, the Tenth Sunday after Pentecost, is in my humble 
estimation the most beautiful prayer of the whole Catholic liturgy. 
The celebrant addresses Almighty God in this manner: “O God, 
who dost manifest Thy omnipotence chiefly by Thy everlasting for- 
bearance and mercy, pour forth bountifully Thy mercy upon us.” 
I repeat it, my dear brethren, I do not know of a more sublime, 
more touching prayer in the whole ecclesiastical liturgy. When 
we contemplate the majestic works of the Creator, are we not 
inclined to think that it is they that manifest most strikingly God’s 
omnipotence? But no. The omnipotence of God is not manifested 
by creating innumerable worlds and throwing them like trifles in 
the immensity of infinite space ; the omnipotence of God is not mani- 
fested by stretching out the heavens and suspending to their blue 
canopy myriads of shining stars; the omnipotence of God is not 
manifested by deepening the seas and setting unsurmountable bar- 
tiers to the raging waves of the ocean; the omnipotence of God 
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is not manifested by forging the mountains and raising their proud 
summits up to the very heavens; no, my dear brethren, the supreme 
power of God is not manifested by any of these, but, according to 
the beautiful prayer of the Church, this divine omnipotence is chiefly, 
primarily manifested by forgiving our sins and our infidelities- 
“O God who dost manifest Thy omnipotence chiefly by Thy infinite 
forbearance and mercy.”’ And this same exaltation of God’s mercy 
runs all through the Catholic liturgy, which repeats hundreds of 
times with the repentant Psalmist: “The tender mercies of the 
Lord are above all His works.” 


JESUS AND THE DIVINE MERCY 


Do we want to obtain a more vivid understanding of God’s mercy? 
Let us, then, penetrate a little deeper into the very heart of God; 
let us study the life and teachings of our Blessed Redeemer. As 
soon as He enters into this world, He offers His life for sinners. 
It is for them, He says, that He has come, and not for the just. 
Oh, how He calls them, how He seeks them, how He washes their 
sinful hearts in the ocean of His mercy and forgiveness! He 
calls Himself the Good Shepherd who runs after His stray sheep 
and, when He finds it, places it, all worn and torn and bruised, 
on His divine shoulders and brings it back to the peace and security 
of the fold. He is the Father of the prodigal, who goes forth to 
meet His child, presses him to His heart, folds him in the embrace 
of the fondest love, gives him his place in the paternal home to 
feed him again with the tender delicacies of His love and mercy. 
He honors the repentant publican and forgives the public sinner 
of Magdala. He even calls the reprobate betrayer His friend, and 
crowns with the promise of eternal bliss the contrition of the dying 
thief. And when He Himself is about to breathe His last, it is 
not a word of reproach but a word of mercy that falls from His 
dying lips: “Father, forgive them for they know not what they do.” 
Yes, dear brethren, if you wish to realize more fully the unbounded 
extent of God’s mercy, ascend Mount Calvary whose summit dis- 
appears in the gloom of a mysterious darkness; kneel down at the 
foot of the cross where shall soon expire the very Victim of your 
own iniquities. Oh, what a heart-rending spectacle! Jesus hangs 
between heaven and earth; His body, nailed to the cross, is pain- 
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fully stretched and bruised; His head is bent by the weight of the 
crown of thorns; His face is pallid and smeared with blood. The 
Crucified speaks to us by His attitude. Yes; the cruel thorns, the 
heartless nails, the crimson drops would draw such torrents of 
tears as would wash the bloody marks from the Redeemer’s face. 
From this sea of suffering and this ocean of sorrow a voice seems 
to rise and cry out to the world, the sinful world: “Behold the 


infinite Mercy!” 

One day, a holy nun was meditating upon the love of Jesus for 
men and the ingratitude of sinners who cease not to outrage with 
their numberless iniquities so loving a Saviour. She grew very 
indignant and, in the ardor of her zeal and compassion, she appealed 
to the Divine Justice and exclaimed: “O Lord, why dost Thou bear 
so long with these ungrateful sinners who cease not to offend Thy 
Divine Majesty? It is too much, indeed, of the day, the hour, the 
moment Thou grantest them to consummate their iniquity. Destroy 
them in Thy anger, O Lord; destroy them without pity; strike 
them with the avenging thunderbolts of Thy wrath.” And Jesus, 
with an unspeakable tenderness, said to her: “Ah, to be sure, these 
sinners have cost thee nothing; as for Me, they have cost all My 
Blood.” The Blood of Jesus is the eternally springing source of the 
Divine Mercy. In this Blood all generations have been washed and 
purified ; all have been forgiven, transfigured, glorified. An adulterer 
and a murderer has become the greatest singer of God’s perfections; 
a perjurer and a renegade has become the Prince of Pastors and 
the foundation of Christ’s Church; a persecutor of Christians, the 
greatest of Apostles. Yes, in the Blood of Jesus all sins have been 
washed and purified. 


Trust IN DIvINE MERCY 


Who, then, can distrust for a moment the Divine Mercy? Who 
can say with Cain: “My sin is greater than can be forgiven”? My 
dear brethren, has there ever been a blacker sin than the betrayal of 
Judas? Well, I say to you that, if Judas, on his way to consummate 
his crime in despair, had only said to himself: “This man I have 
betrayed has called me his friend. Could I not implore His mercy ?” 
—if, instead of following the path that led to the field of blood 
and suicide, he had only followed the steps of his Master and, 
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meeting Him on the way to Calvary, he had only thrown him. 
self on his knees and said to his Saviour: “Master, I know too wel] 
I am the most miserable wretch on earth, but shalt not Thou forgive 
him who betrayed Thee?’—yes, if Judas had done this, for a 
second time Jesus would have kissed him. A second time Jesus 
would have called him His friend and said: “Judas, my beloved 
son, it is true that thou hast betrayed Me and delivered Me unto 
My enemies, but I have pity on thee; I accept thy tears and thy 
repentance. Come with Me to Calvary; come and thy crime shal] 
be washed in My blood and thy heart purified.” To him, like 
to the repentant thief on the cross, Jesus would have said: “Today, 
thou shalt be with Me in paradise.” All this, my dear brethren, 
Jesus would have done and said if Judas had only repented and 
asked forgiveness from his Master. Knowing all this, would you 
distrust God’s infinite mercy? True, you have grieved the loving 
Heart of Jesus when you committed sin, but how much more you 
would grieve Him now, if you would distrust His forbearance and 
mercy! Have you not ever heard a mother, in a moment of im- 
patience, say to a naughty child: “Go away, I don’t want to see 


you”? Suppose the child had taken this word seriously and left 
the home never to come back, what, do you think, would the mother 
have done when noticing the prolonged absence of her child? 
Immediately, she would have left all her other children; she would 
have left the home to run after and seek him who was gone. 


CONCLUSION 


O my brethren, do not turn a deaf ear to the voice of Divine 
Mercy calling you and entreating you to come back to your Saviour. 
If it is your misfortune to live separated from God; if, like the 
prodigal, you are wandering in the far-off country of sin, squander- 
ing your substance in shameful pleasures; if your infidelities should 
exceed the moments of your existence and surpass even the enormity 
of Judas’ betrayal, do not say: “It is too late.” Listen once more, 
I beseech you, to the voice of Divine Mercy constantly calling you. 
Do you not hear it? The mysterious disgust that you experienced 
suddenly in the midst of the pleasures that you so ardently desired 
and sought after, what was it? The voice of mercy. Vanished 
dreams, deceived hopes, thwarted ambitions, all these affections 
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which for a time were the charm of your life and now have left 
but bitterness in your heart, what are they? The voice of mercy. 
The secret tears, the tender reproaches of a mother, a loving wife, 
a sister, the sufferings of the body, the sorrows of the heart, the 
disenchantment of the soul, what are they? The voice of mercy. 
All these caskets that carried away from you, one after another, 
all your loved ones stilled by the icy hand of death—ah, perhaps 
you thought they were the blows of the Divine Justice, but they 
were the messengers of the Divine Mercy making a supreme appeal 
to your obstinacy and your irrepentance. On this day, do not resist 
what may prove the last appeal of Jesus’ mercy. 

Then come to His feet and lay open your story 

Of suffering and sorrow, of guilt and shame, 


For the pardon of sin is the crown of His glory 
And the joy of the Lord to be true to His name. 


Amen. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Spiritually Deaf and Dumb 
By A. E. Muttany, O.S.B. 


“Be thou opened” (Mark, vii. 34). 
SYNOPSIS: I. The terrible affliction of the deaf and dumb. 


II. Spiritual deafness and dumbness still more terrible. 
III. What this spiritual affliction means. 
IV. The lesson for us. 

It is very difficult for us, my dear brethren, who are possessed 
of all our faculties, to realize the unhappy state of those who are 
deaf and dumb. We can have little idea of the misery and hard- 
ship of such an affliction. See what it means to be deaf, to be 
unable to hear. To the deaf all is still. They do not hear the 


songs of nature, the roaring of the mountain torrent, the mur- 
muring of the brook, the whispering of the wind, the noise of 
the sea. The joyous songs of the birds fall upon dead ears. Above 
all, they do not hear the voice of man; they are unable to know the 
thoughts and ideas, the aspirations, the hopes, and feelings of those 
near and dear to them. And to be dumb as well! To be unable 
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to speak, unable to give utterance to the thoughts in the mind 
unable to give expression to the pent-up feelings of heart and soul, 
incapable of communicating one’s desires and one’s longings to one’s 
relations and friends. To be deaf and dumb is to be cut off from 
one’s fellow-beings; to be among them, yet only as strangers: 
never to become really intimate with them. 

Surely, to be deaf and dumb is a most terrible affliction; but, 
my dear brethren, it is not so terrible as being spiritually deaf and 
dumb. Those who are naturally deaf and dumb miss earthly sounds; 
but those spiritually deaf and dumb miss heavenly sounds. It js 
by no means a poetic fancy to speak of men as being spiritually 
deaf and dumb; for there are but too many who are deaf to the 
voice of God and dumb in praising Him. 


THe Man Wuo Is SpirRiITuALLY DEAF 


In making man, God gave him the faculty of hearing; but man 
by the neglect of that faculty can render himself deaf. Probably this 
deafness has grown on him little by little. There was once a 
time when God’s voice fell upon receptive ears, but gradually that 


man began to heed less and less the whisperings of God’s voice— 
yea, and though that voice spoke louder and yet louder still it was 
in vain. By degrees other sounds and other voices filled his ears— 
pleasant voices, seductive voices that called him away from God, 
and led him on and on, far away beyond the reach of God’s voice. 
In time these voices entirely absorbed all his time and attention— 
the voice of pleasure, the voice of ambition, the voice of business, 
the voice of the world, the voice of sin—till he became entirely 
worldly, perhaps entirely sinful. The voice of God could not be 
heard, not that God had ceased to call him, not that God’s grace was 
not offered to him. No, for God in his mercy seeks for the lost 
sheep. He goes out into the wilderness to find it. God does not 
neglect the sinner; but the sinner neglects God. God calls in many 
ways, but the man who is spiritually deaf has no time for God; 
he is so occupied with other affairs that, though God’s voice is 
audible and ever calling him, he never hears it, for he has closed 
his ears to that voice. That man thus misses grace after grace, 
and call after call, 
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THe Man Woo Is SpiriITuALLY DuMB 


It is the same with one who is spiritually dumb. He has a voice, 


put he does not use it in God’s service. God gave him a voice 
that he might praise God, thank Him, and pray to Him. Though 
man’s voice is hardly ever still, there are many who never praise 
God or pray to Him, and there are others who do indeed sometimes 
pray, but whose prayers are few and infrequent. Man uses his 


yoice in many ways—in love and hate, in joy and sorrow, in 
intimate conversation with his friends, and sometimes alas in blas- 
phemy, in idle talk, in evil and corrupt speech. Meanwhile God is 
neglected—God who gave man the power to speak. Yet, it is man’s 
primary duty to praise his Maker, to give thanks to his Redeemer, 
to intercede with his God. 


Tue Lesson For Us 


It is but too true that there are many people who are both spirit- 
ually deaf and dumb—people who never hear the voice of God, 
people who never pray to Him. We, my dear brethren, may not 
be altogether spiritually deaf and dumb, but to us there is an 
ever-present danger that we may become less sensitive to God’s 
voice and less faithful in our prayers. All the pleasures of the 
world and its delights are ever calling to us with loud, clamorous 
and insistent voices. By our very nature we are attracted by these 
sounds, but we must never allow the voices of the world and its 
multitudinous affairs to occupy our whole attention. We must 
never be so engrossed that we fail to hear the voice of God. 

It is our duty to praise God, to thank Him, to pray to Him: 
to praise Him for all that He is, so great, so holy, so mighty, 
and praise Him for His wonderful works; to thank Him for His 
mercy and goodness to ourselves, for all He has done for us, for 
the many graces He has given us, for the numerous blessings He 
has bestowed on us; to pray to Him for all our needs of soul 
and body, for the graces necessary for our eternal salvation, and 
for all the daily wants of this life. Let us, therefore, be ever on 
the watch that we may catch even the least whisperings of God’s 
voice and be ever ready to receive His Grace. Let us not be neglect- 
ful or careless in our prayers, but pray to Him with all our hearts, 
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so that by listening to His voice and by raising up our voices to 
Him in prayer we may live united to Him here on earth to be 
hereafter united to Him for ever in the kingdom of His glory. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Christ the Good Samaritan 


By Lampert NOLteE, O.S.B. 
“A certain Samaritan being on his journey, came near him . . . and, going 
up to him, bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine” (Luke, x. 33-34), 


SYNOPSIS: Christ is the Good Samaritan of our souls pouring into them 
wine and oil. 

Introduction: General likeness between the Samaritan and Our 
Saviour, between ourselves and the wounded Jew. 

I. In the Mass Our Lord pours wine into our wounded souls. 

II. Our Lord pours oil into our souls in the Sacraments of Con- 
firmation and Extreme Unction. 

Conclusion: (a)At the Offertory let us offer holy Mass for all 
our sins, faults and carelessness; (b) at the consecration of 
the chalice let us pray for true repentance; (c) at the last 
blessing let us ask for the grace of receiving the Last Sacraments. 


The obvious lesson of the Gospel today is the practice of charity 
towards all men who are in need, whether temporal and spiritual. 
Whilst the example of the Samaritan refers principally to the tem- 
poral works of mercy, we must not forget that the spiritual works 
are of greater value and importance, inasmuch as the soul is worth 


more than the body, and spiritual death is a greater evil than bodily 
death. 


THE SAMARITAN AND THE JEW 


Some of the Fathers see in the action of the Samaritan a type 
of our Blessed Lord’s work of redemption, by which He healed 
and saved our souls. They remind us that, when the Jews insulted 
Him by calling Him a Samaritan and a possessed one, He denied 
that He had a devil, but not that he was a Samaritan. That name 
was a reproach, a nickname, but Our Lord did not mind being 
despised. He had chosen to live at Nazareth, although being called 
a Nazarene was almost as bad as being called a Samaritan. 
Samaritan means really a watch, and we see how well this suits the 
Son of God, who since the fall of man was looking down from 
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heaven upon our misery, and watching for the moment which was 
the most suitable for His coming down from the heavenly Jerusalem 
to save us from eternal death and help us on the way to our heavenly 
home. It was His mercy and compassion which moved Him to 
come down from heaven, as St. Paul wrote to Titus (iii. 5). His 
Sacred Body became like a beast of burden, on which, as the 
Prophet Isaias (liii. 4) says, “He has borne our infirmities and 
carried our sorrows.” The inn in which he provides for us until 
his return is Holy Church, and the hosts of this inn are our spiritual 





pastors. 
The unfortunate Jew who was stripped and wounded by robbers 


aptly represents our spiritual misery. We all were on the wrong 
way—the way to Jericho, the “city of confusion,” lying on the 
level of the Dead Sea, near the wicked city of Sodom, which was 
burnt by flames of sulphur. The devil, the murderer from the 
beginning, by his frauds had robbed us of the garment of sanctify- 
ing grace, and by the consequences of actual and original sin we 
were wounded and so weakened that we could do nothing good by 
oyrselves. Our wounds were mortal, leading to eternal death. 


THE WINE 


Now let us see, in what way our Blessed Lord poured Wine 
and Oil into the wounds of our souls. Before the present antiseptic 
treatment of wounds was discovered, wine or vinegar was used 
to wash the wounds so as to prevent poisoning and corruption. We 
have no difficulty in understanding that the wonderful wine, poured 
out by our Blessed Lord to save and cleanse our souls from spiritual 
corruption, is His own Sacred Blood; for in every Mass at the 
consecration of the chalice the priest says of the Precious Blood 
that it “shall be shed for you and for many unto the remission of 
sins.” What do these words mean? Our Blessed Lord’s Blood was 
shed once at the cross, but how is the Blood in the chalice going to 
be shed for us unto the remission of sins? It cannot mean that 
Mass forgives sins like the Sacraments of Baptism and Penance; 
else these two Sacraments would be unnecessary. The Council of 
Trent (Sess. XXII, cap. 27) instructs us that through “the offering 
of the holy Mass the Lord God being appeased grants grace and 
the gift of penance.” Now, this is a most wonderful and precious 
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effect caused in our souls by the power of the Mass. Without con- 
trition, which is a gift of God, no sin can be forgiven; on the 
other hand, as the same holy Council says, if it is perfect, God is 
ready to forgive even enormous crimes and sins. See then how in 


each Mass Christ is ready and willing, yea anxious, to pour out that 
heavenly wine into the wounds of our souls. And if we find it 
hard and painful to complete that cure by going to the pastors of 
the Church and making a sincere and humble confession, let us not 
forget how hard and bitter it was for our Blessed Lord to shed 
His Blood for us on the cross, so that the shedding of it in each 
Holy Mass should appease the heavenly Father. 


THE OIL 


Let us now consider how the Divine Samaritan is pouring Oil 
into the wounds of our souls. In order to understand by what 
means this spiritual oil is poured into our sinful souls, we must 
for a moment transfer our thoughts to that Solemn Mass which 
the Bishop celebrates every year in his Cathedral Church on Maundy 
Thursday. He is assisted by twelve priests, who are vested as 
for Mass; but no priest, only the Bishop, is allowed to say Mass 
in the Cathedral on that day. Thus are we reminded of that only 
Mass which Our Lord said on that first Maundy Thursday. The 
Mass is celebrated in the usual solemn way until the time before 
the Pater Noster. Then something is done which no Bishop or 
priest would be permitted to do at any other Mass. The Bishop 
and all the other clergy leave the altar and the consecrated Host and 
Chalice to the guardianship of the subdeacon, and go in procession 
down the church. There the holy oil—which is to be used till the 
following year by the priests at Extreme Unction—is consecrated 
by the Bishop. In a similar way he also consecrates after Holy 
Communion the Holy Chrism used for Confirmation, and the holy 
oil used before Baptism and for the anointing of the priest’s hands 
at his ordination. In these consecrations the Bishop acts in the 
name of the Great High Priest, Our Lord Jesus Christ. It would 
not be correct to say that, whenever these holy oils are used, Our 
Lord is anointing our souls. The priest, for instance, does not 
become a priest by the anointing of his hands; this is only a cere- 
mony, indicating that as priest he has received the power to say 
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Holy Mass, to bless, and to administer the ordinary Sacraments. 
But there are two anointings which are Sacraments, and at which, 
therefore, Our Saviour Himself really anoints our souls. 


CONFIRMATION AND EXTREME UNCTION 


You all know that, when the Bishop anointed our foreheads with 
Holy Chrism at Confirmation, our weak souls were strengthened 
so that we should be able to fight as soldiers of Christ against the 
enemies of our salvation. If that holy Sacrament had not strength- 
ened us, how could our souls, weakened by the consequences of 
original and actual sin, hope to overcome our powerful enemies? 
Still more striking is the effect of Extreme Unction. A dying man 
is as helpless as that wounded traveler. His weak body weakens 
also the soul. His past sins trouble and pain him like so many 
burning wounds. He is afraid of his enemies, of the justice of 
God, of the punishment for forgotten sins. Now the priest comes 
and gives him Extreme Unction. The power of the holy oil 
becomes like soothing balm applied to the wounds of his soul. He 
experiences the truth of God’s promises. He knows for certain 
that he will get strength sufficient to overcome his enemies, and 
that his forgotten sins will be forgiven. He puts his trust in Our 
Saviour, who suffered agony to help him in his own. 


CoNCLUSION 


Is it not true, then, that our Blessed Lord is for our souls the 
most merciful Samaritan, who pours wine and oil into our wounds? 
Let us act upon this truth at every Mass. At the Offertory when 
the priest lifts up the bread, let us join him in offering the Holy 
Mass in atonement for our sins and faults and carelessness. At the 
Consecration of the Chalice let us ask for the gift of true con- 
trition. At the final blessing of the priest let us implore Our Saviour 
that in our last illness we may have the grace of receiving through 
the anointed hands of his priest sacramental absolution, the Holy 
Viaticum and Extreme Unction, Amen. 





Book Reviews 


NEW WORKS ON AN OLD ART 


Whenever we have to deal with any problem or truth or principle 
or idea, it is important to begin with making sure of what it means and 
implies. Therefore, we should always begin with a definition of the 
matter to be considered or discussed. In “Catholic Mysticism. Pop- 
ular Lectures,” by A. J. Francis Stanton (B. Herder Book Co.), there 
are four addresses, each of about fifty pages. The first is “Catholic 
Mysticism: What it is Not’; the second is “Catholic Mysticism: What 
it Is” ; the third is “The Contemplative Life in the Cloister” ; the fourth 
is “The Contemplative Life in the World.” 

Practical mysticism consists in God’s dealings with man. There are 
degrees of this mystical action and interaction. In contemplation also, 
both in the acquired and in the infused, there are many steps or degrees, 
A religious soul, by its own efforts and by means of that ordinary 
grace of God which is denied to none, can reach a certain state and 
degree of contemplation. This is acquired contemplation. There is an 
extraordinary contemplation which is altogether beyond man’s reach 
and power. This higher state and degree of contemplation is God's 
free and unmerited gift to the soul which is fit for it and which God in 
His love has chosen for His own higher ends and intimate intercourse. 
This is infused contemplation. This state is full of severe trials and 
sundry dangers, but the ordinary ways of asceticism, of meditation and 
contemplation, are entirely safe and are proper for all men. This state 
would be reached by many more souls if they sought God more humbly 
and more persistently in prayer and spiritual reading. “If you seek 
Me, you shall find Me” (Par., xv. 2). 

Worldly-minded people cannot understand and judge spiritual things. 
It seems impossible to them to be busy in this world and yet to see 
God in everything, to seek God in everything, to do everything for 
Him, to bear everything for Him. It is impossible for a caterpillar to 
fly, but the caterpillar goes through a process of evolution and of meta- 
morphosis, and becomes a butterfly whose nature it is to fly. So man 
must pass through a metamorphosis of prayer, through an evolutionary 
process to reach the condition in which it will be natural for him—as 
it is meant for him—to make his life a state of prayer and to see 
God in everything and to refer everything to Him. The careful read- 
ing of this book ought to convince a man that it is possible for him to 
reach this spiritual state, regardless of what his condition in life or 
his work may be. Man was made for God, and religion makes it 
possible for him to attain to that communion with God which is called 
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contemplative prayer. If a man fails to reach this state, it is simply 
because he does not make use of the means provided for him. 

The employment of Bible facts and stories for making religious points 
clear and driving ascetics home makes “Light and Shadows in the 
Religious Life” by the Rev. Otto Cohausz, S.J. (Benziger Bros., New 
York City), especially interesting and stimulating. The translation by 
the Rev. Laurence P. Emery is satisfactory. The print and the bind- 
ing make the handling of the book a pleasure. There are fifty-three 
chapters and four hundred and fifty-eight pages. This reviewer is 
sorry that there are not more pages and chapters, because it seems to 
him that no reader with some capacity for religious things will fail 
to profit by these papers and find delight and inspiration in them. They 
nurse wonderfully the mood and the disposition for prayer. Any read- 
ing is good if it turns the mind to spiritual things and makes prayer 
easier and more necessary for the soul. Some spiritual books fail to 
give much instruction and encouragement or help of any kind, and so 
discourage people from spiritual reading. In addition to their intrinsic 
merits, Fr. Cohausz’s papers should induce the reader to make a more 
frequent and fuller use of the great source book of spirituality, the 
Sacred Scriptures. Fr. WattTerR, O.S.B. 


RICHELIEU* 


Perhaps the most anomalous—or shall we say, paradoxical ?—figure 
in the period following the Reformation was Armand-Jean du Plessis, 
Cardinal Richelieu. A priest, a bishop, a cardinal, he was vain and 
avaricious. In his Diocese of Lucon, he restored the church property 
which was devastated by the Huguenots, and secured royal authority 
for the promulgation of the decrees of the Council of Trent; yet he 
abandoned the Catholic bishoprics of Mayence and Worms to the fa- 
natical Swedes who were inimical to Catholicism, thus preparing the 
way for the disastrous. Treaty of Westphalia (1648). Although delicate 
and frail, and according to rumor occasionally afflicted with fits of in- 
sanity or epilepsy, he was a consummate military commander, enduring 
every hardship, even a winter campaign in the Alps, as the capture of 
La Rochelle and the passage of Susa, relieving Casale, were achieved 
under his personal leadership. In the pomp of power he was haughty 
and imperious ; when adversity came at the beginning of his career, he 
retired to his poor diocese, where he employed his leisure in composing 
apologetics—“Instructions for a Christian.” His intimate friend and 
counsellor was Pére Joseph, Provincial of the Capuchins, anxious 
to advance the fortunes of his beloved France without hampering the 
Church, yet the Cardinal subsidized Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, the 


*By Hilaire Belloc (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and London). 
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implacable enemy of the Ancient Faith, to overawe or destroy the 
power of the Catholic Hapsburgs and harass the Catholic portion of 
Germany. 

Richelieu was a priest, although the fact is scarcely mentioned ; 
his consecration to the episcopacy presupposes his ordination and 
he had spent three years in study and preparation. Named to the 
See of Lucon by Henry IV, he was four years below the canonical 
age, yet he did not hesitate to swear to a false age and almost certainly 
confirmed the oath by a forgery, substituting his own name for his 
elder brother’s on the abstract of the baptismal register. Exemptions 
from the canonical age were not infrequent, the King’s intercession 
would have secured it, yet he resorted to this detestable course, being 
consecrated when only three months after his twenty-first birthday, 
His subsequent zeal in his dismal See is in such marked contrast to 
his former conduct, that it adds more mystery to his enigmatical char- 
acter. 


His cruelties towards his enemies is another blemish on his record. 
The execution of the younger Marillac and the older Montmerency— 
one to coerce his enemies, the other to punish open rebellion against 
the Crown—went even beyond the ideas and morals of the times and 
embittered the people against him. That these deeds were committed 
with all due deliberation is evident from his Memoirs, although his 


apology for executing Marillac is much weaker. To him it seemed 
a prudent safeguard lest the King’s death expose him to his opponents. 

That Richelieu did much for France, cannot be denied. He formed 
the first standing army, the first permanent navy. He humbled the 
power of the Hapsburgs, Austria and Spain, bent on encircling and 
crushing France; he prepared the way for the triumphs of Louis XIV, 
although in later years weaker men following his plans almost ruined 
religion and nationality, culminating in the Revolution of 1789. That 
he was a political and military genius, ranking with Metternich and Bis- 
mark in diplomacy, Napoleon and Marlborough in war, is evident. 
But he sowed the seeds which in later years brought catastrophe to 
Church and State. 


Hilaire Belloc in his latest work has given an extensive and compre- 
hensive study of this enigmatical personage. With rare literary skill 
and biographical acumen he traces his career from the cradle to the 
grave and, although at first sight the task seems impossible, has pro- 
duced in a single volume the romance of his remarkable career. No 
statesman, no cleric of any age, has been so well written up as Richelieu, 
every phase of his character being analyzed and criticized, and count- 
less tomes and brochures published in many languages. Yet the present 
work is a most valuable addition to the history of that epoch-marking 
period. The author’s main thesis is, that Richelieu left Christianity 
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doubly divided, broke Christendom into a mosaic of nationalities, 
erected the worship of nationality into a religion, usurping the ancient 
cult whereby Europe came to be, and left a cleavage between the 
Catholic and the Protestant cultures which has become a gulf increasing 
before our eyes. This appreciation is correct. The volume is well 
written, informing, interesting, nay fascinating. It is no idle boast 
to say that it is one of the best, if not the best biography of this present 


age, so partial to biographical studies. 
Tuomas P. Pueran, LL.D. 


STORIES FOR THE CLASS IN RELIGION 


Stories serve as graceful approaches to more serious discourse, and 
as such are relished by greybeards; they serve also in conclusion to 
point a moral or adorn a tale. Children dote on them in either in- 
stance. If story-telling is a difficult and primitive art, story-writing, 
while not perhaps so old, is quite difficult. Yet, the need for each is 
urgent for explanation and illustration of lessons in religion. All the 
accepted methods of teaching religion to the young have found stories 
invaluable. There is, however, an art in both the writing and the 
telling of them, and generally the principles of each are set down in 
the approved manuals. Both teacher and preacher will do well if they 
have on hand a fund of stories applicable to the immediate lesson. For 
these purposes books of such stories while appearing from time to 
time have by no means adequately satisfied present-day needs. 

Father Herbst’s new volume’ contains forty-eight stories between 
two very attractive imitation leather covers. They will prove useful 
to those who teach religion to children in class or at Mass. However, 
some of the tales will strain the credibility of any but quite small 
children. At times also the dialogue seems a bit strained, the situations 
artificial, and the setting too often old-worldly. Nor do they seem 
universally to illuminate a single definite truth. The usefulness of the 
book would have been augmented if the table of contents or an 
index explained in a subtitle the moral aims of each story. Finally, 
many of the words are too difficult for children: respective, admoni- 
tion, fidelity, iniquitous, ever-recurring, diffident, etc. 

Joun K. SuHarp, Pu. D. 


‘Just Stories: the kind that never grow old. By Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., 
190 pp. (Society of the Divine Saviour, St. Nazianz, Wis.). 


THE CLASSICS 


Our priests, whether teachers or not, should carefully ponder what 
Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, the distinguished Professor of the Classics at 
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the Catholic University of America, says in his preface to “The Clas. 
sics.”? He charges our Catholic educators with being influenced unduly 
against the Classics because of the pressure brought to bear upon our 
schools by the non-sectarian standardizing agencies. All our readers 
should agree with the Professor’s plea: “Let us not desert the noble 
heritage of the Classics which belongs to us in a special manner ag 
Catholics, and which we must maintain, if we would appreciate oyr 
Church to the fullest extent; but let us try to preserve it intelligently, 
first by that universality of outlook . . . and secondly, by a sane appli- 
cation of the modern pedagogy to the teaching of the classics in our 
schoolrooms.” 


The present volume should prove helpful in conserving our heritage 
of the Classics. The book proves convincingly from history and sound 
reason what an important place the Classics must occupy in our 
schools of liberal education, and at the same time offers ways and 
means for making our teaching of Latin and Greek truly effective. 
It is a book that may rightly claim a place in all the libraries of our 
high schools, colleges, and seminaries, for it is a storehouse of valuable 
and helpful learning. The wealth of information that is offered may 
be seen from the titles of the essays making up the book: History of 
Classical Education in the Church, The Value of the Classics, College 
Entrance and Graduation Requirements in the Classical Languages, 
Methods and Textbooks in the Classical Course, The Training of the 
Teachers of the Classics, The Greek Problem, The Tradition of the 
Classics in England, Bibliography for the Study of the Classics. 


The writers of the several essays are well informed on the situation 
of the Classics in American schools,’and do not present a onesided 
plea on the subject. Witness, for instance, what Fr. Alphonse Coan, 
O.F.M., says in answer to the question: “Is Greek really so impor- 
tant?” (p. 248). The excellent alphabetical index makes the treasures 
of the book readily available. The bibliography of thirteen closely 
printed pages lists the books that will constitute a splendid Classical 
library, and is unusually serviceable in that it quotes not only the 
publishers’ addresses, but also the prices of the publications recom- 
mended. 


Father Alfred Barry, O.M.Cap., tells us (p. 256): “At Eton, Latin 
verse is introduced to the notice of a boy before he is fourteen: a 
false quantity is a mortal sin and merits a flogging.” With such ideals 
before him, the reader is inclined to be meticulous in reading The 
Classics. On p. XXXIII we note altisme (for altissime), p. XXXVI 


*The Classics: Their History and Present Status in Education. A Symposium 
of Essays. Edited by Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Litt.D. (The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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zenus (for Naziansanus). 


JUVENILES 


It is seldom that one is permitted to praise a book as highly as 
Father Boynton’s “The Blessed Friend of Youth”? deserves to be 
praised. Written for the American boy, it tells the story of the 
Blessed Don Bosco with an insight and a charm which are destined to 
win many wholly grown-up readers for the book. Former-Governor 
Alfred E. Smith contributes a foreword in which we are told that 
“Blessed Don Bosco’s system has a future, bright with promise, in 
our country.” One sincerely hopes that that may prove true. Every 
step of this saintly priest’s life, from the little house in Becchi where 
he was born to the room in the Turin oratory where he died, was il- 
luminated with a kindliness that came indeed from God but remained 
sweetly human. It is far truer of him than of Peter Pan that he kept 
on being “a boy who never grew up.” And such a career! Replete with 
wonders that almost seem Divine sleight-of-hand, Don Bosco’s life did 
so much good that the histories of a dozen modern philanthropic so- 
cieties are put to shame in comparison. Father Boynton makes all this 
clear, introducing the Italian narrative to his American readers in such 
a way that everything seems to happen here on our own soil. He has 
written far and away the best available life of the great Salesian Saint. 
And, though it is not fiction, this book is surely the finest Catholic 
juvenile, from every point of view, we have been given in twenty years. 

Alan Drady is a new writer, but his “Rodney Newton”? does not 
reveal that fact. The story, which moves swiftly despite a certain 
tendency to indulge in dialogue, tells of life in a boy’s school, which is, 
as usual, interested in athletics and character. This time the institution 
is a military academy, to which the hero comes equipped with an ex- 
ceptional “build” but without any extraordinary supply of tact. After 
a number of misfortunes, including a rescue from near-drowning by 
Father Riordan, the chaplain, Rodney settles down seriously to the 
business of winning football games for his school. In all this there 
really is not a great deal of novelty, but every boy who goes to prep 
school will like it—and Mr. Drady deserves a compliment. 

“Father Finn, S.J.,”* isn’t a juvenile but the unfinished memoirs of 
one who wrote for boys with rare charm and success. It narrates the 


1The Blessed Friend of Youth. By Neil Boynton, S. J. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City). 

*Rodney Newton. By Alan Drady (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York City). 

*Father Finn, S.J. Edited by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York City). 
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story of a priest’s life, from the time he went to school until he was 
above his neck in parochial and educational activity. Though much of 
it is simply anecdote, whole pages commend themselves to the teacher 
who faces problems that Father Finn had to learn how to handle 
There was, to be sure, no false modesty about the author of “Tom Play- 
fair.” His character is ably and affectionately analyzed in a preface 
by Father Lord. But why, one may ask, were such pictures selected 
to illustrate the book? They are by all odds the worst chromos dis. 
covered in the United States during many generations. 


GeEorRGE N. SHusteR 


FOR THE PAMPHLET RACK 


The following two-penny pamphlets have been received from the 
Catholic Truth Society (72 Victoria St., London, S.W.1.). 

D 283, The Stations of the Cross, by St. Alphonsus. These well- 
known prayers are attractively printed and illustrated. Some people 
like the conclusions of these prayers, for they do not vary. Others 
dislike them for the same reason. Some priests have the happy pro- 
cedure of using a different book for the Stations on successive Fridays, 

S 99, The Christian Education of Youth, by His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI, sets forth the recent and much debated position of the Church 
on education. Footnotes, divisions and key sentences make it interest- 
ing reading. Every sentence deserves to be pondered by our people. It 
would be a light in darkness to many university professors. 

Do 111, True Religious Unity, an Encyclical by the same august 
author, with an introduction by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne. The 
reigning Pontiff, who may yet be called the Pope of the Encyclicals, 
has issued a number of splendid documents which certainly deserve 
study in our seminaries and colleges. 

Do 109, Salvation Outside the Church, by Rev. P. H. Malden, is an 
interesting treatment of a doctrine perennially misunderstood. 

D 284, The Heroic Act of Charity, by Rev. John Morris, S.J., ex- 
plains a rarely mentioned but most praiseworthy self-oblation, and lists 
ten of its advantages. 

B 291, St. Sebastian, Lay Apostle and Martyr, by Father Proctor, 
O.P., is a very interesting page from the martyrology of one of the best 
known and best loved of the Church’s early Saints. It draws practical 
lessons for the lay apostle. These last two pamphlets are useful re- 
prints. 

Published by the same Catholic Truth Society also are forty-two 
two- and four-page leaflets of the Catholic Action Society. They sell 
for one shilling a hundred. Some ten of them sell as a pamphlet for 
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twopence. Apologetic literature and the training of laymen in its pres- 
entation do credit to our British friends. Both have languished here, 
though we hear occasionally of efforts for training public lay defenders 


of the faith. 

From the Messenger Office of the Apostleship of Prayer (Wimble- 
don, S.W., 19), four issues of the Children’s Messenger have been re- 
ceived. These pamphlets are published monthly and sell for one penny. 
They are most attractive and full of interest. They contain delightful 
illustrations, a story, a talk on a Sacrament, and an explanation of the 
month’s intention. They must be a treat for a child. Some of our 
Catholic public school teachers are distributing them to the children 
to whom they teach religion. Priests should help them spread these 
splendid pamphlets. 

The Central Bureau C.C.V. of A. (3835 Westminster Place, St. 
Louis, Mo.), publishes for fifteen cents a pamphlet interesting to stu- 
dents of the Reformation. Entitled An Heroic Abbess of Reformation 
Days, the memoirs of Mother Charitas Pirkheimer, Poor Clare of 
Nuremberg, with an introduction by Francis Mannhardt, S.J., it offers 
concrete proof of most shameful intolerance by the pseudo-reformers. 
The publication of this manuscript supplies a valuable source document. 

There are also some timely pamphlets from the Liturgical Press 
(Collegeville, Minn.). The Liturgical Movement, its Significance and 
a Survey, by Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., and Rev. Martin Hellriegel 
(29 pp., five cents), gives a concise summary of this growing move- 
ment. Through it runs the note of Catholic action, so sorely needed. 

The Liturgy and the Layman: Catholic Action and Catholic Women, 
by Dr. K. F. McMurtrie, Dom Joseph Kreuter, O.S.B., and Dom Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B. (28 pp., five cents), applies practically the principles 
of the preceding pamphlet. 

The Chant of the Church, The Reform and the Chant in Parish 
Churches, by Mrs. Justine Ward and Dom Roger Schoenbechler, O.S.B. 
(40 pp., five cents), makes an enlightening, interesting and practical 
plea for church music, so much dishonored even twenty-five years after 
the Motu Proprio of Pius X. A practical way of parish choir procedure 
is outlined. Pastors could ponder it, organists should follow it. Jf J 
Be Lifted Up, an Essay on the Sacrifice of the Mass, by Rev. Paul C. 
Bressard (27 pp., ten cents), and A Small Catechism of the Mass, by 
the same author (7 pp., fifty for $1.00), give adults and children a 
true idea of sacrifice and of the Mass. They are written with simplicity 
and penetration. All these publications of the Liturgical Press cannot 
be praised too highly for format and content, purpose and achievement. 


Joun K. SHarp, Px.D. 
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AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


More and more interest is being taken in the lives and Personalities of 
the Sovereign Pontiffs; and, when this does not degenerate into mere idle 
curiosity, it is likely to prove illuminating and edifying. Pius X, by René 
Bazin, is a compact biography of one of the holiest and most charming 
among modern men (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). Unfortunately 
it seems quite thin, being a bird’s-eye view of the records rather than a study 
of the Pope and his era. Many interesting suggestions are, however 
thrown out in passing—for instance, the idea that the Acta Apostolice Sedis 
ought to be studied in Catholic colleges. We may add that the translation, 
by the Benedictines of Talacre, is competent. 

Newman, curiously enough, is being studied more enthusiastically on the 
Continent than he is in English-speaking countries. The reason is probably 
a greater concern with intellectual aspects of the Faith. Newman's 
Apologetic, translated from the French of J. D. Folghera, O. P., by Philip 
Hereford, is a genuinely valuable and quite impartial résumé of Newman's 
attitude towards many apologetic problems. There are chapters on ecclesj- 
ology, miracles, infallibility and the Blessed Virgin. Regrettably enough, 
the author has omitted from his purview both the Grammar of Assent and 
the Essay on Development, holding that these are “sufficiently well known.” 
His little volume is, nevertheless, very useful and may call attention once 
more to certain important and frequently neglected aspects of the great 
Cardinal’s work (B. Herder Book Co.). 

Another towering figure is discussed in Renouncement in Dante, by Sister 
Mary Rose Gertrude (Longmans, Green and Co., New York City). The 
author begins with the thesis that “renouncement” is the characteristic of 
Catholic poetry as distinguished from non-Catholic Christian poetry, and 
argues that this is the result of a denial, by the Reformation, that personal 
sacrifice is necessary in view of the “all-sufficing death of the Redeemer.” 
This theory is too simple, and can be refuted by even a very cursory ex- 
amination of historical poetry. But it affords an opportunity to examine 
the treatment of duty and renunciation in Dante. Here Sister Mary Rose 
Gertrude is on firm ground and writes fluently about great thoughts, great 
hopes, and great loves expressed in the Florentine’s immortal verse. 


Two other books ask for a word in their behalf. In Newmness of Life, 
by Robert Eaton (B. Herder Book Co.), is a series of brief meditations on 
the characteristics of the spiritual life—gentleness, humility, gratitude and 
others. The book breathes the true spirit of the Oratory, and is rich in 
well-chosen Scriptural quotations. Modern Spiritualism, by Herbert 
Thurston, S. J., is a booklet dealing with the chaos of spiritualistic teaching 
and, in particular, with the vagaries of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (B. Herder 
Book Co.). We in America seem to have outgrown this sort of thing more 
readily than have the English, but the able and incisive writing of an 
authority like Father Thurston is nevertheless a valuable possession. 

The Central Bureau of the Catholic Central Verein of America (St. 
Louis, Mo.) has published a pamphlet by Right Rev. Joseph Selinger, D. D., 
entitled A Catechism on the Pledges, which treats of the pledges or promises 
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demanded by the Church whenever a Catholic applies for permission to 
marty a non-Catholic. The questions and answers, given after the manner 
of a catechism, are plain and easy to understand, and the pamphlet will be 
of help in the instructions that are to be given before the parties are asked 
to sign the promises. Though the writer in one place specifies that a mar- 
riage of a Catholic with a baptized non-Catholic without a dispensation is 
sinful but valid, and marriage to an unbaptized person invalid, it is stated 
later on (cf. page 20, n.7, and page 27, n.3), that, if a Catholic should 
marry a non-Catholic without a dispensation, the marriage would be savalid. 
This contradiction should be corrected. 

A Little Book for Travellers has been published by the Catholic Truth 
Society (London, England) in English, French, Italian and German, con- 
taining the prayers which are usually recited in the vernacular in the 
Catholic churches. The pamphlet also contains words and phrases about 
the church, Mass, sick calls and other Catholic information, form of con- 
fession and a translation in English of the itinerary prayers from the 
Roman Breviary. It is a helpful pamphlet for Catholic travellers. 

The E. M. Lohmann Company of St. Paul, Minn., has published in 
pamphlet form a reprint of one of the chapters from the book of Father 
Joseph Kramp, S. J., entitled “Eucharistia,” translated by Father William 
Busch, of St. Paul Seminary. The pamphlet should appeal to all teachers of 
religion, for it gives valuable hints in a most important matter, the correct 
instruction of the children about the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and partici- 
pation in that supreme act of religion by our presence and especially by 
Holy Communion. If Catholics will learn from their infancy to give whole- 
hearted love—and that at any cost—to Christ because of His continual 
Sacrifice of Himself for love of us, their souls will be well anchored in the 
faith and will not go adrift in the storms of life. 

Although the writer of Vigil (P. J. Kenedy & Sons) hides her identity 
under the pseudonym, “A Sister of Notre Dame de Namur,” she is well 
known as the authoress of “Rabboni,” “Cresting the Ridge,” “Spiritual 
Pastels,” and other spiritual works. In the present meditations, we find 
the same inspiration and sympathy as in the other volumes suggesting the 
pure peace of Christ. She brings us a message redolent of the Sanctuary, 
lessons learned in her solitary vigils before the Tabernacle, communing 
with Christ. 

As a signal proof of His love for mankind Christ instituted the Sacrament 
of the Holy Eucharist. It is the cornerstone of Catholic belief, the soul 
of the Church, the spark of divine life animating her children. Yet, from 
the earliest days heretics and enemies have denied the truth of this great 
mystery and heaped ridicule on Catholics for believing in it. The Gnostics 
of the first century, the Reformers of the sixteenth, the rationalists and 
materialists of the present age, have all continued the blasphemous crusade. 
On the other hand, the millions who love the Eucharistic Lord are proof 
positive that Christ’s condescension has not been unappreciated by His 
children. In Witnesses to the Eucharist (Magnificat Press, Manchester, 
N. H.), Father Blunt confines his list of witnesses to the modern period, 
although he mentions earlier devotees in his résumé. Some are well known, 
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such as St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Norbert, St. Julianna, St. Paschal Baylon 
and Thomas a Kempis; others are simple souls, whose names are unknown 
except to the student. All were devout lovers of the Sacrament of the 
Altar and the narration of their love is inspiring and helpful. His 
Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, furnishes an inspiring introduc. 
tion. The book is suited to all classes, being simple in style, clear in dic- 
tion, flowing in narration. It is to be regretted that an index was omitted, as 
it would have been helpful to the readers. 





